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° ° . The Architectural Forum, published by the lai 
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. el qe pages on foreign architecture, each portfolio All 
mon th ly section devoted to Building Money selected and printed abroad. It is publishing a 
its invaluable reference numbers six instead 
of four times annually. It has a new format, | 
Building Money 1s something the capable architect must distinguished from cover to cover. It is in- 
7 ‘ e creasing the pages devoted to colorful, tren- 
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% remember the old advertisements of 

| the packers who “use every part of the pig 
except the squeal.” The beet sugar industry 
perhaps goes the packers one better in effi- 
ciency. 

When sugar beets are harvested, their use- 
fulness to the farmer is just beginning. The 
leafy tops, sliced off in the field, make ex- 
cellent feed for livestock. Tops can also be 
plowed under as fertilizer. 

At the factory, beets are washed and cut 
into thin strips and the sugar-juice is ex- 
tracted. The remaining mass of shreds, 
known as beet pulp, is excellent food for 
animals. Beet pulp is used in various ways—wet or 
dried; by itself or mixed with sugar beet molasses; 
in bulk or in prepared feeds. Fed to dairy cows, beet 
pulp has contributed to practically every high milk 
and butterfat production record in the United States 
and Europe for many years. In meat production, the 

__ various by-products alone of an average acre of beets 
' (not counting sugar) produce as much meat as the 





UNITED STATES 


One oF a series of advertisements to promote the sale of 
beet sugar in the territory where it is economically distrib- 
uted, and to acquaint other regions with the nationwide 
benefits of “The Essential Industry that Knows no Waste.” 
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a sugar beet could squeal 
the squeal would be used! 





whole product of an average 
acre of corn. 

Noristhatall. From the feed- 
lots the farmer completes the 
economy cycle by getting fer- 
tilizer for his next beet crop. 

Moreover, it is invariably 
proved that scientific beet cul- 
ture conditions the soil in such 
a way that production of other 
rotated crops is definitely in- 


Lf 


creased. 

And consider this: A healthy 
sugar beet sends out a mass of 
tap-roots through 6 cubic feet 
of soil. These roots remain in 
the ground and decay slowly. 
Their decomposition enriches 
the soil. Tiny channels, formed 
in the process, carry water and 
air far below plowing depths. 
If you canimagine from 16,000 
to 26,000 such root masses in 
an acre, you can see how useful the deep penetration 
of the beet root is to the farmer. 

In both farm and factory the beet sugar industry 
is resourceful and efficient. Every acre of beets is one 
acre less of crops contributing to over-burdening 
surpluses. Farm relief is not a theory but an actual 
going concern in areas where sugar beets are now 


being properly grown. 


BEET SUGAR, 
ASSOCIATION 


SUGAR BUILDING, DENVER.COLO, 





































































last resort : 





— declares DR. BOENHEIM, 
the noted intestinal specialist 


HAT do doctors really think about 

cathartics? Here is the answer given 
by Dr. Felix Boenheim, the famous German 
authority on internal diseases and author 
of “The Work Done by the Stomach.” 

Dr. Boenheim says:— 

** Cathartics and laxatives give temporary 
relief, but they ultimately make a chronic 
condition worse. They are harsh, habit- 
forming... and should be used only as a 
last resort.’” 

And he adds, “To keep intestines ‘reg- 
ular,’ nothing surpasses fresh yeast.” 

Fresh yeast is a food. It is harmless. Yet it 
has a greater effect on the intestines than any 
other food known. 

It “tones.” Stimulates. Actually strengthens 
theinternal muscles. At the same time it softens 
the clogging bowel residues so they can be 
easily cleared away. 

Won’t you take the advice of doctors and add 
Fleischmann’s Yeast to your own diet? Just eat 
3 cakes a day, regularly, following the direc- 
tions on the label. 

You can get Fleischmann’s Yeast—rich in 
vitamins B, G and D—at grocers, restaurants 
and soda fountains. Why not try it—in place of 
weakening cathartics—starting today? 


I had had stomach trou- 
ble for years,’’ writes Mrs. 
Mary Miller, Washington, 
D. C. *‘1 tried laxatives, but 
they didn’t do much good 
... My sister got me to try 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. My 
sluggishness and indiges- 
tion disappeared.”’ 





IMPORTANT! Fieisch- 
mann’'s Yeast for health comes 
only in the foil-wrapped cake 
with the yellow label. It’s yeast 
in its fresh, effective form—the 
kind famous doctors advise. 

Copyright, 1933, 
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Bingham for Smith 
Sirs: 
TIME MARCH 6 REFERRING TO JUDGE 


ROBERT W BINGHAM STATED IN 1928 
HOOVER WAS HIS CANDIDATE. THIS IS 
INCORRECT JUDGE BINGHAM .AND HIS 


PAPERS VIGOROUSLY SUPPORTED SMITH 
AND THE GRACIOUS AND CHARMING 
MRS. BINGHAM WAS CHAIRMAN LADIES 
RECEPTION COMMITTEE TO MEET MRS, 
SMITH AND PARTY HERE DURING CAM- 


PAIGN 
J. E. River 
Chairman Smith Campaign 
Louisville, Ky. 


Thankfulness 
Sirs: 

Here I express my heartfelt thankfulness for 
your kind introduction about Mr. Seiji Noma, 
the president of the Hochi Shimbun and Maga- 
zine King, in your publication of Time, Jan. 9. 

Under the separate cover I send you a copy of 
Seiji Noma. A sketch of his life, character and 
enterprises. I wish you will accept with my best 
compliment, and believe me, most sincere of 
yours, 


— ¢ 





SHIzUMA NARA 
Secretary of the President 
Dai Nippon Yubenkai Kodansha 
Tokyo, Japan 





—— 


Ick-ees 
Sirs: 

On p. 15 of the March 6 issue you give the 
pronunciation of the new Secretary of the In- 
terior’s name as “Ick-us.” 

Secretary Ickes’ youngest son, Robert, a fresh- 
man at Lake Forest College, pronounces his 
name as “Ick-ees.” And people who know well- 
known Mrs. Anna Wilmarth Ickes say that she 
says “Ick-ees.” 

Can there be a difference of opinion in the 
Ickes family in the pronunciation of the name? 

Freperick H. Haye 
Assistant to the President 
Lake Forest College 
Lake Forest, Ill. 


Time erred. “Ick-ees” it is —Eb. 
< 3 
Born into Pain 
Sirs: 

I beg to call your attention to certain errors 
of fact in the biographical sketch of Beniamino 
Bufano included in your article entitled “Pacific 
Progress,” of Feb. 13. 

You say: “After the War, Bufano moved to 
San Francisco, married, had a child, deserted 
wife & child to study Terra Cotta glazing and 
firing in China.” This is inaccurate. Bufano 
was not married until 1925, then to Virginia 
Howard, in Houston, Texas, by whom he had a 
son, Erskine Scott Wood Bufano, born in August 
1928 at Ross, Calif. Mother and son have been 
residents of Mill Valley, Calif. for several years. 

As to Bufano “deserting wife and child,” such 
a phrase implies an attitude of mind that is 
scarcely Bufano. Bufano is the type to which 
the desertion of one interest merely means ab- 
sorption in another. 

Also, permit me to gently protest against the 
light way in which you discussed the artist’s 
eccentricities. Sir, if you could but know the 
pathos of that powerful but thwarted will! To 
be born with any esthetic conception in this age 
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is to be born into pain. Bufano’s capacity to 

suffer is very great, and I cannot help but think 

how your article must have pained him. Th; 

creation of a colossal St. Francis was one of his 

great dreams. But he sacrificed too much for jt 

gave it the significance the world demanded {o; 6 | 

his wife and child. Although it should be yer 

beautiful, it was foredoomed to the fate of aij | 

false gods. ; 

VIRGINIA Howarp Burano 

Mill Valley, Calif. | 





Santa Clara’s Play 
Sirs: , 

At private dress rehearsal of traditional Pas. 
sion Play of Santa Clara, to be produced her 
April 2-9, [I] chanced upon Richard Thrift, por- 
trayer of Judas, reading Time during delightjy|! 
rehearsal interlude. 

The Passion Play of Santa Clara, written | “ Wi 
Clay M. Greene, ’69, former Shepherd, Lamb; 

Club, was produced first by U. of Santa Clay } 
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“Jupas” THRIFT lay m 


Jackie Coogan is a leper. | beg 
students in 1901 to celebrate Golden Jubil 
one of the oldest colleges in the State. .. 
Santa Clara, Jesuit college of 500  stuitls 
has produced Passion Play intermittently § 


Syndi 


a , 
1901, with five years being usual period of lap: pe ace 
The Santa Clara version Passion Play similat 
Oberammergau except it is produced _ indo Ju. 
Christ is manifested symbolically. Char 
Warren Stoddard placed Santa Clara produc! what 
above Oberammergau. We believe this ye . 
presentation will surpass those of past, ma 
because of excellent cast, of whom Rich her su 
Thrift—avid Trime-reader—is the outstand 
Jackie Coogan, famed as “The Kid,” n 
freshman at the university, plays Jarom, a! _ 


boy whom Christ healed. .. . 
ANTHONY P, HAmay) 
Santa Clara, Calif. 


The méstins 
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ADDRESS 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Die echoes 


$50,000,000. 


Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION Mar., TIME, INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for TiME, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Foreign, $7: Canada, $8). 
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“ve Taught Myself 
to Hold onto Money” 


“What You Lay Aside is the Measure of 
Your Success”’, says Lydia O’Leary 


LikE so many of us, Lydia O'Leary earned 
money... and spent it. Now she has learned 
...and hold 


dates her real success from the time this 


to earn money onto it. She 
lesson came home to her. 
“T’ve been out of work . a stranger 
a disfigured by a physical handicap. . 
and I overcame all these obstacles. But re- 
gardless of how much I made, I never felt 
sure of my independence until I learned to 
lay money aside,” says Miss O’ Leary. “‘Since 
[ began to accumulate money through a 
Syndicate Thrift Plan I have at last found 
peace of mind and confidence in the future.” 
Just as Lydia O’ Leary has found that 

what she accumulates is the true gauge of 
her success, so business men and women in 
a ee 
The most common purposes of Investors Syndic ate Plans are: 

Independence at 50, 55 or 60 

Business expansion or reserve 

Means and leisure for travel 

Education of children 


Home ownership 


The resources of Investors Syndicate now exceed 


$50,000,000. During the last three years Investors Syndicate 


INVESTORS 


has paid out more than $10,000,000 in maturities. For 39 
years, in good times and bad, it has never defaulted for so 
much as a single day in the payment of its maturities, loans, 


cash surrenders, or any other obligation. 
pleased to send complete information to any person inter- 


and self-selected obligatory thrift, 





xpi igs 


Lydia O'Leary, young business woman of New York, who is 
following an Investors Syndicate Title and Guaranty Thrift Plan. 


ever-increasing numbers are following sys- 
tematic plans for laying aside funds. 
Investors Syndicate offers Thrift Plans 
whereby an individual or company, regard- 
less of income, can adopt a system for ac- 
cumulating money at compound interest 
over a period of years. A representative of 
Investors Syndicate will lay out a plan where- 
by you can acquire a specific lump sum or a 


set income within a definite length of time. 


Mail to Investors Syndicate, Dept. 733, Minneapolis, Minn., 


or consult phone book for address of office in your city. 
I am interested in a plan whereby I may lay aside a small 


part of my income for a specific purpose. 


Upon request (use coupon) Investors Syndicate will be 


Name 


ested in a plan embodying the advantages of continuous 


iddress 


SYNDICATE 


ee a Gounded 1594 XT aS 


Offices in 51 Principal Cities . 


. - Representatives Throughout United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: INVESTORS SYNDICATE TITLE & GUARANTY COMPANY, NEW YORK. INVESTORS SYNDICATE, LTD., MONTREAL 
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To save teeth you 
must fight film 


HAT is this film that robs us of our 

teeth? A slippery, sticky coating formed 
by the mucin in saliva. It stains teeth yel- 
low. It catches bits of food which soon decay. 
Yes, but that’s not all! Film contains mil- 
lions of tiny germs. 

Some are rod-shaped, grouped in clusters. 
These are decay germs. As they live they 
give off enzymes that produce lactic acid. 
This lactic acid dissolves tooth enamel just 
as other acids eat holes in cloth. Other 
germs are linked with “trench mouth’— 
still others with pyorrhea. 


““What must I do to fight film?’ 


To fight film use Pepsodent instead of ordi- 
nary tooth pastes. Why? Because a tooth 
paste is only as good as its polishing mate- 
rial—not one bit better. The new polish- 
ing material in Pepsodent is one of the 
great discoveries of the day. Its power to 
remove every trace of film stain is revolu- 
tionary! Its notable distinction of being 
twice as soft as polishing materials in com- 
mon use has gained wide recognition. 
Remember, the one safe way to fight film 
is to use the special film-removing tooth 
paste— Pepsodent—twice every day and to 
see your dentist at least twice a year. 


Pe pso dent — isthe special film-removing tooth paste 


See how rapidly film 
forms on teeth 


These teeth were 
absolutely free of 
film at 8 a. m. 
At noon —the film 
detector* solution 
was applied and this 
is how they looked. 


At 8p.m.—the film 
detector*showsstill 
heavier deposits of 
film. Two-thirds of 
the tooth’s surface 
is covered. 


At10p. m.—these 
same teeth were 
brushed with 
Pepsodent. Note 
howthoroughly film 
has been removed. 


* A harmless fluid, used 
by dentists, which stains 
film so that the naked eye 
can see it. 








Alaskan Expiration 
Sirs: 


I wish you would discontinue sending ye © 


Time. I am oniy terminating my subscription 
temporarily and it is entirely due to the financia| 
stringency: I expect to be back on your books 
as a regular subscriber next fall as I figure times 
will be looking up some by then. 

I am still getting the magazine but think my 
subscription has run out. If it has, please send 
me a bill for what I owe to date and I will send 
you a money order. If not, continue to send it 
until it runs out. 


. . ' 
I am enclosing a picture of the lead dog of 


our team [name, Dempsey]. If you should ever 
want a picture of an Alaskan dog for your mag. 
zine you have permission to publish this one, 








“th, oh 


Matt Doc DEMPSEY 


Leader twice a month to Sunrise and 
Hope. 


This dog is known to thousands of Alaskans an 
is at present the leader of the team that carries 
the U. S. mail from Moose Pass on the Alaska 
Railroad, twice a month, to Sunrise and Hop 
He has been over a big portion of the territory o/ 
Alaska. If he could talk he could tell thing 
that would be interesting to a million chechacos 
FRANK Roycrort 

Moose Pass, Alaska 

To honest Frank Roycroft: his sub- 
scription continued free until next 





fall._—Eb. 
Robbie’s the Name 
Sirs: 


O blitherin’ Time,* it’s unco hard 

When ye misca’ auld Scotia’s bard 

As “Bobbie” Burns! It gars me greet. 
Ye’re surely crackit! 

Robbie’s the name whaur Scotsmen meet. . 
The Deil maun tak’ it! 


HucuHiez SUTHERLAND 
The Brookings Institute 
Washington, D. C. 








Exacting Test 
Sirs: 

... L spent six months of 1932 in the villi 
of Santa Eulalia, Guatemala, in the heart 0 
remote mountain section so completely cut 
from the world that no piece of news either 
the outside world or even of the Republic 
Guatemala filtered in to us, save only the \ 
appalling story of the Lindbergh tragedy. 1 
life was a lonely and fatiguing one, and I! 
as completely severed from the world I knew 
though I had been translated like Mark Twait 
Connecticut Yankee completely out of my 0 
century into some remote period of a forgotte 
past. For these six months I subscribed ! 
Time, which previously I had known only a 
magazine on my friends’ tables. Of course 
came late, but that made no difference in suc 
place. I used to parcel it out, reading sect! 
of the magazine each night by candlelight alt 
I had finished writing up my day’s notes, é 
restraining myself with great difficulty At 
swallowing it all at one gulp. I do not think 
magazine could have been put to a more ex 
ing test of its interest. Not only was it al 
mendous relief to me there, but its news Was: 
effectively presented and so complete that wht 
at the end of my expedition I went down to! 
Coast to meet my wife, who was just ten day 
out of New York, I was nearly as well post 
on all the recent events as she was. I found, ® 
a matter of fact, that I had a rather mo 
thorough knowledge of international affairs ap 
national politics than she had acquired from! 


*Time, March 6. 
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diffuse stories of the daily papers, and I was 
able to astonish her with my questions about 
new books and new plays of which I had read 
in True. I feel deeply grateful for what your 
magazine did for me... . 

OLIVER LAFARGE 


New York City 








Aphakia 


Sirs: 

Your footnote, “When Siamese King Praj- 
adhipok journeyed to the U. S. to have a cataract 
scraped from his eyes... .” (Time, March 6) 
makes it apparent that you share with many 
others the erroneous idea that a cataract is a 
“growth over the eye,” and that the way to re- 
move it is to “scrape it off.” 

For your information—a cataract is an 
opacity of the crystalline lens—that powerful 
and highly transparent little lens within the eye 
whose function it is to bring rays of light to a 
focus upon the retina. Due to injury, extreme 
heat, or any one of a number of causes, this 
lens may become translucent and eventually 
opaque. Since all rays of light must pass through 
the crystalline lens to be received upon the 
retina, it is easy to see how a loss of trans- 
parency results in serious impairment to the 
vision, Science knows of no way to remove a 
lenticular opacity, so in order to restore vision, 
it is necessary to remove the entire lens, sub- 
stituting therefor an artificial lens in front of 
the eye (glasses). 

The operation for the removal of the crystal- 
line lens is known as a “cataractomy,’’ and con- 
sists usually of an entrance made into the eye- 
ball at the “corneoscleral junction”—where the 
watch-crystal portion of the eye joins the eye- 
ball proper. Such an operation requires real 
skill and great delicacy—is feasible only after 
the patient has had his cataract for a consider- 
able length of time, so that the lens is hard and 
easier to handle. When removed, the lens is 
about the size and the shape of a pea. The con- 
dition, eye without lens, is then known as 
“aphakia,’ and with the aid of proper glasses 
the patient has usually a return of comparatively 
excellent vision. 

Quite different from ‘‘scraping,’”’ yes? 

Leon WEINTROB, O.D. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Supervisors v. U.S. 
Sirs: 

In spite of Stanley Edward Beattie’s protest 
Time may be correct in its translation of Habeas 
Corpus to “you may have the body” (Time, 
March 6 et ante). 

In Supervisors v. U. S. tried before the Su- 
preme Court in 1866 (4 Wall. 435), an old 
English case is quoted: “may, in the case of a 
public officer, is tantamount to shall, and if he 
does not do it he shall be punished. . . .” 

I believe other cases hold that the word may in 
the above use is a command. ; 


Frep ADAMS 
Dallas, Texas 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


Editor: Henry R. Luce. 

Managing Editor: John S. Martin. 

Associates: John Shaw Billings, Laird S. Golds- 
borough, Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributors: 
Elizabeth Armstrong, Carlton J. Balliett Jr., Noel 
F, Busch, David Cort, Washington Dodge II, 
J. T. Everitt, Mary Fraser, Albert L. Furth, 
Allen Grover, David W. Hulburd Jr... Hubert 
Kay, E. D, Kennedy, Peter Mathews, T. S. 
Matthews, Frank Norris, Ralph D. Paine Jr., 
Francis deN. Schroeder, Cecilia A. Schwind, 
Charles W ertenbaker, S. J. Woolf. 

, Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 
should be sent to 135 East 42nd Street, New York. 
Binders : Binders holding a complete volume 
Ag re aauies and index) are available to subscribers 
at $3 each post-paid. The index is sent regularly 
as issued to all binder owners. 
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PRIDE THAT 


MAKES NO 








In museum and in collection we have reminders of 


the early days of the American craftsman— Duncan 
Phy fe furniture, Paul Revere silver, Baron Stiegel 
glass. Yet in all its search for wider markets there 


is in American industry today a kinship with that 


COMPROMISE... 


Crane’s Fine 


age; a pride that makes no compromise with quality. 
In this harmonizing of the hand with the produc- 
tivity of machines, fine papers by Crane keep faith 
with their traditional worth, match the needs of the 
moment. For every manufacturer, to whom the past 
is alive, the future a challenge, Crane’s fine papers 


are suited in fact and in spirit. 


CRANE’S BOND IS A 100% NEW, WHITE RAG PAPER 


Papers e MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN BUSINESS CAR 





featuring the 


CHEVROLET STANDARD SIX COUPE, $4) 


lowest first cost and lowest operating cos! 


of any full-size six-cylinder enclosed car 


Depend on Chevrolet to be the first to 
recognize the need for a new type of 
business car—and to take the initi- 
ative in building it. Such a car should 
be, at the same time, smart, comfort- 
able, fast, dependable—a_ record- 
breaker for economy, and very low in 
first cost. Here is such a car—the 
new Chevrolet Standard Six coupe, 
with body by Fisher and chassis and 
engine by Chevrolet. Taking advan- 
tage of a long wheelbase, Fisher de- 
signers have built a full-size body— 
up-to-the-minute in appearance, 
equipped with Fisher No Draft Ven- 
tilation, and with a world of room in 
both the passenger and luggage com- 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


COUPE 


445 


COACH °455 
COUPE cumbic'sear 9475 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
Special equipment extra. Low 
delivered prices and easy 
G.M.A.C,. terms. 





partments. The engine is the produc 
of two years of sustained engineerin 
effort. It’s a fast, smooth, flexible si 
—capable of better than 40 miles a 
hour in silent second, 70 miles an how 
in high, and matchless economy 4 
any speed. And the whole car is buil! 
tothesame quality and precision stant: 
ards that have made Chevrolet worl 


leader in sales for the fourth time i, 


six years! Digest this information, reat 
that low price again, and you are sult 
to come to the popular conclusion- 
the fleet that earns its way thes 
days is the fleet composed 
new six-cylinder Chevrolets. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH 


CHEVROLET STANDARD SIX 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 
The Roosevelt Week 


Last Sunday evening President Roose- 
velt sat comfortably down before a micro- 
phone in his upstairs study at the White 
House, ground out a cigaret stub and 
proceeded to broadcast to the nation a 
neighborly 15-minute talk on banks & 
banking. On the morrow the country’s 
sound banks were to start reopening. Dur- 
ing the sensational week they had all been 
closed by his decree, the President had 
done some extraordinary things. Now 
in A. B. C. fashion he wanted to explain 
his actions to his countrymen and per- 
suade them, by simple word and confident 
voice, not to repeat their own extraor- 
dinary behavior of the week prior when all 
at once they attempted to convert their 
bank deposits into currency, precipitating 
crisis. 

“My friends,” began the easy Roose- 
veltian voice in countless homes, 

... when you deposit money in a bank, 
the bank does not put the money into 
a safe deposit vault. It invests your 
money, puts it to work. . . . What, then, 
happened? There was a general rush so 
great that the soundest banks could not 
get enough currency to meet the de- 
mand... . It was then that I issued the 
proclamation providing for the nation- 
wide bank holiday. . . . The second step 
was the legislation promptly and patrioti- 
cally passed by Congress confirming my 
proclamation and broadening my 
powers. 

“Why are all the banks not to be re- 
opened at the same time? Because your 
Government does not intend that the 
history of the past few years shall be 
repeated. We do not want and will not 
have another epidemic of bank failures 

“If your bank does not open the first 
day, you are by no means justified in be- 
lieving it will not open. 

“There is no occasion for worry. The 
banks will take care of all needs—except 
of course the hysterical demands of 
hoarders. When people find they can get 
their money, the phantom of fear will 
soon be laid. I can assure you it is safer 
to keep your money in a reopened bank 
than under the mattress. 

“It has been wonderful to catch the 
note of confidence from all over the coun- 
(ry. . . . Confidence and courage are the 
essentials of success. You people must 
have faith. You must not be stampeded 
by Tumors or guesses. Let us unite in 
banishing fear. We have provided the 


machinery to restore our financial system 


and it is up to you to support it and make 
It work.” 


Creation of that machinery had occu- 
pied all the days and most of the nights 
of President Roosevelt’s first week in 
office. To Congress when it assembled 
one noon in special session he sent his 
first message: “I ask immediate enact- 
ment of legislation giving to the executive 
branch of the Government control over 
banks. A continuation of the stran- 
gulation of banking facilities is unthink- 
able.” 

Shortly after a liver & onions dinner 
that same night President Roosevelt was 
handed the banking bill passed exactly as 
he wanted it (see p. 11). Mrs. Roosevelt 
entered the study as cameramen set up 
their tripods to record the signing cere- 
mony. Secretary Woodin dashed in be- 
latedly from the Treasury. Meggie, the 
Roosevelt Scottie, barked excitedly. Mrs. 
Roosevelt cried: “Franklin, fix your hair!” 
The President grinned. His wife called to 
Mr. Woodin: ‘Mr. Secretary, please help 
Franklin brush his hair down.” Mr. 
Woodin gave the President’s head a few 
playful pats. President Roosevelt took a 
$1.50 fountain pen from Miss Nancy 
Cook, family friend (see cut p. 11), signed 
his first bill. After a second proclamation 
continuing the bank holiday, he turned 
administration of the new law over to 
Secretary Woodin (see p. 8). 

Veterans. Unlike most Presidents, 
who burden a new Congress with a mass of 
unrelated recommendations at the outset, 
Franklin Roosevelt waited for the bank 
bill to pass before sending his second mes- 
sage to the Capitol. Now he boldly asked 
authority to slash Veterans’ expenditures 
and Federal salaries which Congress had 
feared to touch (see p. 12).. Said he: 

“For three long years the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been on the road to bank- 
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ruptcy. . . . Thus [by June 30, 1934] we 
shall have piled up an accumulated deficit 
of $5.000,000,000. . Too often liberal 
governments have been wrecked on the 
rocks of loose fiscal policy. We must avoid 
this danger. ...I1 am asking for new 
legislation laying down broad principles 
for the granting of pensions and giving to 
the Executive the authority to prescribe 
the administrative details. . . . Such econ- 
omies will affect some of our citizens but 
the failure to make them will affect all of 
our citizens. The benefits of some must 
be subordinated to the needs of all.’ 

His economy bill quickly passed the 
House, though not without some trouble 
(see p. 12). Should it not be held up by 
the Senate, President Roosevelt saw “a 
reasonable prospect” of balancing the 
Budget in a year 

Beer. When the nation’s banks re- 
opened Monday, citizens with any linger- 
ing doubts or misgivings were suddenly 
given something new to think about. In a 
third, unexpected message the President 
said to Congress: “I recommend . . . im- 
mediate modification of the Volstead Act 
in order to legalize the manufacture and 
sale of beer and to provide by sub- 
stantial taxes a proper and much needed 
revenue for the Government.” Impatient 
House members who had passed one Beer 
Bill last session (which the Senate killed) 
chanted: “Vote—vote—we want beer.” 
@ Though by tradition a President never 
goes calling, President Roosevelt dropped 
in to see Oliver Wendell Holmes, retired 
Supreme Court Justice, to wish him many 
happy returns on his g2nd birthday. For 
40 minutes they sat chatting in the Holmes 
study. When the President came out on 
the street again, hundreds of citizens 
cheered and clapped uproariously. “Gosh, 
but it sounds good to hear that again,” 
whispered Richard Jervis. chief of the 
Presidential secret service, who had served 
through four years with Herbert Hoover. 
@ President Roosevelt held his first two 
press conferences. To the first went 120 
newshawks who applauded when he an- 
nounced his system of verbal questions & 
answers, “off the record” confidences and 
short-hand record of everything said (see 
p. 20). To the second conference flocked 
60. The President sat through it with his 
right leg cocked over his left knee and 
his right trouser leg hiked up almost to 
his knee. Asked if he enjoyed his first 
night in the White House, he replied: 
“Off the record, I haven't got much sleep 
since I’ve been here.” Associated Press- 
man Francis Stephenson: “On the record 
I can say, we haven’t either.” 

@. Except for major jobs (see p. 10) the 
White House declared a moratorium on 
patronage until after the banking crisis. 
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@ Sara Delano Roosevelt, the President’s 
mother, returned to Hyde Park. Anna 
Roosevelt Dall, his daughter, went back to 
Manhattan to prepare her first commercial 
broadcast for Best & Co., Fifth Avenue 
women’s and children’s store. Son-in-law 
Curtis Dall applied for membership on the 
Chicago Board of Trade. Groton School 
again saw Sons Franklin and John with 
many a tall tale to tell of the Inaugural. 
Son Elliott chucked his New York ad- 
vertising job because too many clients 
counted on his “Washington pull.” At his 
first press conference the President kissed 
Elliott good-by as he started to motor to 
Arizona and look for a rancher’s job. Son 
James who got a new position with Trav- 
elers Insurance Co. stayed on temporarily 
at the White House. Anna Eleanor Roose- 
velt Roosevelt held a press conference of 
her own in the Red Room, met the wives 
of new Representatives and Senators at 
the Congressional Club. 

@ President Roosevelt had gone to bed 
early when he was suddenly awakened by 
a secretary at 10:45 p. m. and told of the 
California earthquake (see p. 13). At his 
order the U. S. turned its military and 
civil facilities to disaster relief. 

@ Louis McHenry Howe, Roosevelt Sec- 
retary-crony, took up permanent resi- 
dence in the Lincoln Room at the White 
House. A small man, he refused to sleep 
in the 9-ft. Lincoln bed which was moved 
into another room. 

@ President Roosevelt started calling all 
members of the White House stalif by 
their first names. 

@ The day Eddie Savoy, 77-year-old Ne- 
gro who has served 21 Secretaries of State 
as doorkeeper, retired, President Roose- 
velt sent his car across the street to the 
State Department, had him transported 
to the White House for a farewell hand- 
shake as he ended 64 years of Federal 
service. 


THE CABINET 


Off Bottom 
(See front cover) 

When the Press trooped in to see what 
manner of man this was that President 
Roosevelt had called from the Presidency 
of American Car & Foundry to run the 
Treasury at a moment of greatest national 
emergency, they found small William 
Hartman Woodin, his eyes as blue as his 
shirt and collar, his cupid mouth pursed 
in an easy little smile, sitting informally 
on the edge of his desk, swinging his legs. 
Piped a pert newshawk: “Mr. Secretary, 
you're in a pretty hot spot, aren’t you?” 
The brand-new Secretary reached down 
to his big black leather chair, rubbed his 
hand slowly over its seat and softly re- 
plied: “No, it isn’t hot, really.” 

A man of less serene disposition than 
“Willie” Woodin might well have been 
agitated beyond dissembling by the heat 
and pressure of that first terrific week at 
the Treasury. Every bank in the land 
18,000 of them—had been shut tight by 
Presidential proclamation (Trmr, March 
13). For practical purposes the U. S. 
was off the gold standard. The nation’s 


industries were at a standstill. The public 
pulse was beating a panicky tattoo. The 
Federal Government was so bowed with 
accumulated deficits as to threaten na- 
tional credit. Ahead lay only economic 
uncertainty. If ever a Secretary of the 
Treasury started from scratch, it was Mr. 
Woodin last week. 

“On the Bottom.” The exciting new- 
ness of his office and the absolute cer- 
tainty that somehow this colossal crisis 
would have to work out were undoubtedly 
two of the factors that kept Mr. Woodin 
so bright and cheery. There was a sound 
of real relief in his voice when he said 
to the Press: ‘We're on the bottom now. 
We are not going any lower. The people 
have lots of courage and if they’ll only 
do what our great leader in the White 














ASSISTANT SECRETARY DOUGLAS 


Princeton 1920 was proud. 


House says, we'll get out of these troubles 
very soon.” 

And one week later Secretary Woodin’s 
confidence had spread far &_ wide. 
Throughout the U. S. 279 banks had re- 
opened for business on the certification 
of the Treasury. New money had begun 
to circulate. Industry started hopefully 
up again. The U. S. gold supply, returned 
in masses by hoarders, rose by leaps & 
bounds. It looked as if the “bottom” was 
really being left behind. 

Night & Day. It was one thing for the 
President to close all the banks in the 
land with one pen-flourish; it was quite 
another thing for his Secretary of the 


Treasury to get them open again. The 
machinery for such an operation was 
enormous and Mr. Woodin had scant 


knowledge of it. Day after day he strove 
to master new details at his cluttered desk 
while harassed bankers gathered in his 
outer office from every quarter of the 
country to clamor for Treasury conces- 
sions, instructions. Night after night he 
worked until 2 o’clock at the White House 
whence he would go directly home to the 
Carlton Hotel for a few hours sleep. Not 
once during the seven-day ordeal did he 


drop his good-natured smile. Not once 
did his grey toupée slip askew in the ex. 
citement. Not once did he lose control 
over the deep-hidden temper which once 
sent him raging into the sanctum of the 
late Elbert Gary to pound indignant de- 
fiance upon the great steelmaster’s desk, 

Aides. But smiles and patience do not 
open 18,000 banks. For that job Secre- 
tary Woodin had able and experienced 
assistants. President Roosevelt had asked 
Under-secretary of the Treasury Arthur 
Atwood Ballantine and Assistant Secre- 
tary James Henderson Douglas Jr., Hoover 
appointees, to stick at their posts through 
the crisis, perhaps longer. Mr. Ballantine, 
a chunky Harvard lawyer from Oyster 
Bay, L. 1., backstopped Secretary Woodin, 
pointing up matters of policy for him to 
yes-or-no. Like a chief of staff Chicago's 
Jim. Douglas, an erect and handsome 
young Princetonian (class of 1920), was 
on the Treasury end of telegraph wires lo 
the twelve Federal Reserve banks, to the 
48 state banking departments, to the clear- 
ing houses of the nation. He whipped out 
orders faster than an army of subordinates 
could execute them. 


Another important assistant — was 
Francis Globy Awalt, acting Comptroller 
of the Currency, also a Republican hold- 
over, who looks a little like Ogden Liv- 
ingston Mills and smokes a 6-in. cigar at 
about the same angle. Mr. Awalt, so 
rushed that his uncut black hair hung 
over the tops of his ears, kept saying 
“We're snowed under, we're snowed un- 
der.” On him since last September has 
fallen the brunt of liquidating more than 
1,000 closed national banks. 


Press Support. The Press furnished 
Secretary Woodin with a valuable secon 
line of support. Newshawks were cap- 
tivated by his informality, his thinkirg- 
out-loud. To bank depositors everywher 
he was depicted as a warm, sympathetic 
human being slaving nobly in their inter 
est. For the arch-Republican New Yuk 
Sun George Van Slyke reported: “Under 
Mellon and Mills the Treasury has been‘ 
cold storage plant. . The new secte: 
tary has been at ease, quite natural an 
simple, utterly free of official pomp an 
pose and has made a tremendous hit with 
everybody.” Well aware of how the coun- 
try was taking him, Secretary Woodin wa 
moved to exclaim: “I’m stunned in ad: 
miration at the co-operation of the peo- 
ple. . We see light. This thing is no 
going to pieces.” 

Scrip Out. One of Secretary Woodin: 
first major decisions was to abandon thi, 
idea of scrip as a medium of exchange 
Prime objection was that such a substitu! 
currency would not circulate everywher 
at par. Declared the Secretary: “Wher 
would we be if we had I. O. U.’s, scrip and 
cert ‘ficates floating all around the coun 
try?” Despite this ruling, scrip continue 
in use in small communities that long ag 
ran short of cash. At Nashville about $1- 
000,000 worth was put in circulation. Th 
Louisville Courier-Journal paid its et 
ployes in scrip, redeemable at advertisers 
stores. A $5,000 scrip issue, backed by‘ 
joint note of leading citizens, was gobble 
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up in an hour at Mattituck, L. I. But Mr. 
Woodin’s decision reduced to waste paper 
the millions of dollars of scrip the New 
York Clearing House had had printed by 
American Bank Note Co. at a cost of some 
$100,000. 

Untouchable Gold. Gold remained un- 
touchable. Regulation after regulation 
prohibited its withdrawal in any form. At 
Secretary Woodin’s order the Federal Re- 
serve banks began to compile a list of 
persons and banks who made large gold 
withdrawals before March 6 and failed to 
return it by March 17. The Press played 
the story as if those who did not return 
their hoardings before the arbitrary dead- 
line would in some way be pilloried or 
penalized by the Government. The result 
was that hoarders rushed to the Reserve 
banks to exchange their gold for paper 
money. Fortnight ago gold flowed out at 
the rate of more than $40,000,000 per 
day. Last week it was flowing back at 
about the same rate. Some stubborn 
hoarders, wise to the law, knew they had 
obtained their gold legally before March 6 
and that the U. S. had no Constitutional 
power to punish them retroactively. 
Irenée du Pont & wife turned in at Wil- 
mington a 20-year collection of gold pieces 
paid him for attending board meetings of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Finished Bill. The nation’s banks had 
been closed by proclamation but it took 
new legislation by the Congress, sitting in 
special session, to open them. To help pre- 
pare this measure Secretary Woodin spent 
long night hours at the White House with 
Congressional leaders. Chief author of the 
bill was Virginia’s tireless little Carter 
Glass: Next day Secretary Woodin busied 
himself about the Capitol helping to whip 
it into shape almost up until the hour it 
was handed to the House. 

“Is the bill finished, Mr. Secretary?” 
asked newsmen as they met him coming 
out of Senator Glass’s office. 

“Yes,” was Mr. Woodin’s weary reply 
“The bill’s finished. My name is Bill and 
I'm finished, too.”* 

Before the next midnight the banking 
bill, speedily passed by House & Senate, 
was back at the White House for signature. 
Secretary Woodin looked on smilingly as 
the President made it law (see p. 7) 

Dictatorship. No dictator could have 
asked for broader powers than were 
granted by this bill. President Roosevelt's 
original proclamation was based on the 
wartime Trading-With-the-Enemy Act. 
Grave doubt existed as to the legality of 
his orders because U. S. courts have im- 
plied that that Act, while not specifically 
repealed, expired in 1921 with the passage 
of the Knox peace resolution. Even loyal 
Senator Glass exclaimed in the Senate de- 
bate: “Some of us are disposed to think 
these proclamations have been invalid and 
unconstitutional.” 

The new bill not only confirmed and ap- 
proved all President Roosevelt had done 
but also re-enacted for peacetime those 
parts of the Trading-With-the-Enemy 
*Mr. Woodin’s intimates call him Willie, of 


late he had been trying to induce them to 
switch to Bill. 


Act that had to do with gold, currency 
and foreign exchange. The Secretary of 
the Treasury was empowered to call in all 
private gold coin and gold certificates. 
Violators of any executive order could be 
fined $10,000, jailed for ten years. 

“Conservators.” Provided also was a 
half-way operating point for national 
banks between solvency and receivership. 
“Conservators” were to be appointed who 
could let out deposits on a limited basis, 
receive and segregate new deposits, help 
arrange re-organizations. Practically, 
“Conservators” would be national bank 
receivers who would run weak institutions 
instead of shutting them. 


National banks that had pawned all they . 


had were authorized to raise more assets 
by issuing 6% preferred stock. This stock 











COMPTROLLER AWALT 


snowed under with work and hair. 


was to be acceptable for R. F. C. loans. 
Depositors in semi-solvent banks might be 
paid their “frozen” deposits in such stock, 
which carried no assessment liability. 
More Money. The bill also created a 
new non-gold currency to be called Federal 
Reserve Bank Notes.* Behind it were to 
be U. S. Government obligations at par, 
discounted commercial paper at 90% of its 
estimated value. Some _ $2,000,000,000 
worth of this new currency was expected 
to be issued to replace cash & coin now 
hoarded, but the total was not limited. 
The Federal Reserve banks were to ad- 
vance it to member banks on the thinnest 
sort of security (‘cats & dogs,” Senator 
Glass called it). Individuals were also 
permitted to borrow direct from the 
Federal Reserve on Government securities. 
To manufacture the new money the 
Bureau of Engraving & Printing went into 
24-hour operation, its blue lights gleaming 
through the night across the Tidal Basin. 
Its 4,500 employes turned out crisp new 
bales of cash. Trucks, airplanes and trains 
rushed it cross-country to the twelve 
*Not to be confused with the 40%-gold-backed 


Federal Reserve Notes of which $4,215,006,000 
were in circulation last week. 


Federal Reserve banks from which it was 
distributed like a financial blood trans- 
fusion to member banks. 

State v. National. In the Senate two 
objections were raised to this emergency 
measure: 1) only in New York City were 
banks sufficiently liquid to be benefited by 
its provisions; 2) state banks not members 
of the Federal Reserve system and totaling 
some 11,000, would be put out of business 
altogether by the relief advantages given 
their competitors. 

Openings. Of itself, the new law opened 
no banks. President Roosevelt had to 
extend his closing order until the Treasury 
was ready to act. 

Which banks to open was Secretary 
Woodin’s next probiem. He called for 
three classifications: 1) banks 100% 
sound which could open and stay open; 
2) banks less than 100% sound which 
with tinkering or a conservator could be 
partly opened; 3) banks so weak as to 
be kept shut until liquidated. 

By working night & day the Treasury 
examiners completed their assay of the 
solvency (or lack of it) of Reserve mem- 
ber banks, thus paving the way for Secre- 
tary Woodin to issue opening licenses 
Banks were staggered for opening on the 
first three days of the week: Monday, 
100% sound banks in Federal Reserve 
cities;* Tuesday, banks in the 250 urban 
centres with clearing houses; Wednesday, 
rural banks. 

In New York City 52 out of 61 Federal 
Reserve member banks swung wide their 
The biggest that did not was the 
Harriman National, with $30,000,000 de- 
posits, for which a “conservator” was 
promptly appointed.t Nine state banks 
were also kept shut. As depositors trooped 
in with funds that had been unbankable ali 
week, bankers cheerily announced that the 
rate of return was far faster than the rate 
of outgo had been. 

In the eleven other Fecerai Reserve 
cities 203 member and state banks re- 
opened. In Philadelphia 21 institutions 
opened, six stayed shut. Kansas City had 
24 open, three shut. In Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Boston, Dallas, San Francisco and 
Atlanta every member bank was allowed 
to re-open. 

As the banks re-opened the dollar re- 
entered foreign exchange. In Paris it shot 
above par with the franc. In London it 
gained 2¢ on the pound during the week's 
holiday. To check any possible raid on 
the dollar, thé ever useful Trading with 
the Enemy Act was invoked once again to 
set Banker Fred I. Kent, Bankers Trust 
Co. director, back in his Wartime job as 
the Federal Reserve Board’s director of 
foreign exchange. To him each day’s sales 
of foreign monies must be reported; his 
is the power to forbid purely speculative 
trading 

*Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Dallas, San Francisco, Richmond, Atlanta. 


doors 


tJoseph Wright Harriman, until last summer 
president of the bank, was arrested this week 
charged with “making or causing to be made’ 
false entries in the Bank’s books in order to de 
ceive national bank examiners. The Bank had no 
connection whatever with the Brown Bros. Harri- 
man & Co. sons of the late famed Railroader 
Edward Henry Harriman, 
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Guarantee. The success or failure of 
this week’s bank openings depended almost 
entirely upon Secretary Woodin’s adminis- 
tration of the new law. Senator Glass had 
succeeded in beating down the idea of a 
deposit guarantee bill but the effect of the 
Treasury's license system was, in the 
popular mind, tantamount to a guarantee. 
If re-opened banks failed to stay open 
after the Treasury had certified their sol- 
vency and supplied them with cash, noth- 
ing, it was thought, could save the entire 
U. S. banking structure from crashing into 
permanent ruin. Skeptics pointed out this 
fact: bank after bank had failed despite 
repeated examinations by Federal and 
state authorities and yet the same examin- 
ers, the same figures and the same system 
were again being used to convince the 
public that its banks were now sound. 

Inflation. Issuance of billions in new 
paper money unsecured by gold promptly 
raised the old spectre of currency infla- 
tion. But, now, after a solid week without 
banks, even the country’s conservatives 
seemed to have lost most of their fears. 
In his inaugural address President Roose- 
velt had stressed “adequate but sound 
currency.” Mr. Woodin was a Big Busi- 
ness man loyal to the monetary past. The 
Federal Reserve Bank Notes going into 
circulation were, it was reiterated at the 
Treasury, only a temporary medium of 
exchange which were to be taxed into 
retirement as the country got back to 
normal. At the White House, reference 
was repeatedly made to “manageable cur- 
rency’. Suggestions that the U. S. was 
embarking on a wild era of printing press 
money were sternly repudiated. 

But even the Roosevelt-Woodin brand 
of currency inflation was counted on to 
start prices up. Part of such a rise would 
be due to the diluted value of the dollar 
but even more to the public believing that 
the bottom had been hit, that things were 
going to cost more & more as conditions 
improved.* As the shift of money into 
things increased, a buyer’s market would 
change into a seller’s market which is 
generally the first big step toward real 
inflation. Three factors were present to 
keep such an upturn from getting out of 
hand: 1) the determination of the Roose- 
velt administration to manipulate currency 
& credit so as to brake the upturn, keep 
it from booming; 2) twelve million per- 
sons who must be given jobs before labor 
costs can legitimately rise; 3) weakness 
in the railroad and mortgage fields which 
must be drastically re-organized to lay the 
foundation for any broad upswing. 

Refinancing Ahead. Secretary Wood- 
in’s first test as a public financier rather 
than as a bank savior came during his 


second week in office. On March 15 
fell due $694,000.000 worth of  short- 
term Treasury obligations, some of 


*A rising market helps companies with large 
inventories. Statisticians last week calculated 
International Silver’s inventories at $46.86 per 
share: Wesson Oil and Snowdrift’s at $30.43: 
Goodyear Tire’s at $25.20; Cudahy Packing’s at 
$20.21; California Packing’s at $20.21; Ameri- 
can Sugar’s at $18.27; International Harvester’s 
at $17.98; U. S. Industrial Alcohol’s at $14.29; 
Sears, Roebuck’s at $10.26; J. C. Penny’s at 
$11.06. 


them put out under the unsuccessful 
Hoover anti-hoarding campaign of last 
year. Normally the Treasury would have 
paid gold on demand on this debt but the 
President’s embargo order prevented. To 
refund these securities Secretary Woodin 
offered $800.000.000 in new Treasury cer- 
tificates. Those for five months paid 4%, 
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those for nine 41° —the highest rate the 
Government has had to pay for such 
money since 1929. That gold is not to be 
long impounded was indicated by Secre- 
tary Woodin’s announcement that princi- 
pal & interest on the new issue “will be 
payable in U. S. gold coin of the present 
standard of value.” 

The new banking law was counted 
heavily upon to widen the market for 
Government securities because they were 
all made acceptable to back the new cur- 
rency issue. Thus commercial banks could 
buy short-term obligations on credit from 
the Federal Reserve and individua!s could 
likewise secure them from their commer- 
cial banks. The high interest rate was a 
shining bait for hoarded funds. 

Secretary Woodin needs the best pos- 
sible money market to help the Treasury 
over the next few months. In immediate 
prospect is a $500,000.000 bond isse with 
which President Roosevelt is to start his 
unemployment relief program. In addi- 
tion to current short-term refinancing the 
Treasury is confronted with a long-term 
War debt of $8,201.000,000, all of which 
becomes callable before Oct. 15. These 
obligations, now paying about 444%, will 
have to be refunded by Secretary Woodin 
if he wants to cut the interest rate before 
maturity—a job almost precisely the 
same as the one that faced Andrew William 
Mellon when he entered office in 1921. 
Upon Secretary Woodin’s operations will 
depend not only the future credit of the U. 
S. but also the question of whether this 
generation or the next foots the Govern- 
ment’s bill for the Depression. 


Appointments 

At intervals during the bank crisis, 
i resident Roosevelt found time to work on 
his list of appointments to the sub-Cabinet, 
foreign service, boards & bureaus. At the 
week's end his list of nominations and 
near-reminations contained the following: 

William Phillips of Boston, Harvard 
Overseer and career diplomat. to be Under 
Secretary of State. (Confirmed by the 
Senate. ) 

Wilbur John Carr and Professor Ray- 
mond Moley (still commuting to his 
classes at Columbia last week) to be As- 
sistant Secretaries of State. (Confirmed.) 

Another Columbia pedagog, Rexford 
Guy Tugwell, to be Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Joseph Christopher O’Mahoney, Wyon- 
ing politico, for First Assistant Postmaster 
General. 

Henry Morgenthau Jr. of Manhattan, 
son of the onetime Ambassador to Tur- 
key, publisher of the American Agricul- 
turist, Was appointed and confirmed as a 
member of the Federal Farm Board. 

In choosing an important appointee, a 
President must measure the candidate’ 
loyalty against his capability. A man both 
loval and capable was at hand for Am- 
bassador to France. Jesse Isidor Straus 
began working for President Roosevelt 
two years ago when’ he reported that a 
canvass of 1928 Democratic convention 
delegates was favorable to the Roosevelt 
cause. As president of Manhattan’s R. 
H. Macy & Co. (cash dry goods), which 
he has headed since his father Isidor went 
down with the J7itanic, he was one of the 
first businessmen to board the Roosevelt 
bandwagon 

The fact that Jesse Isidor Straus speaks 
French fluently undoubtedly weighed 1 
favor of his being sent to France instead 
of staying home as Secretary of Con: 
merce. Aged 60, he takes his job of 
Harvard Overseer seriously. Even mor 
seriously does he take the job of bew 
patriarch to his clan of children and grant- 
children, whom he keeps _ together 
in a Park Avenue apartment building 
which he built for the purpose. He is als 
patriarchal toward his 8.c00 employes 4 
Macy’s, who call him “Mr. Jesse.” Las 
week Mr. Jesse summoned them, aske' 
them to write letters to their legislator 
protesting a general sales tax. If they di 
not do so, he implied, some of them woul 
lose their jobs. 

All week Robert Worth Bingham, pub- 
lisher of the Louisville Courier-Journd 
and Times, scurried around the State De- 





partment, preparing himself for the Am- | 


bassadorship to the Court of St. James’ 
Because of the imminent Debt negotla- 
tions, he was scheduled to be one of the 
first Ambassadors shipped off. 

Claude Gernade Bowers of Manhattan 
journalist, political historian (The Tragi¢ 
Era) was pronounced persona grata al 
Madrid. Owl-eyed Mr. Bowers keynote¢ 
the 1928 Democratic Convention (“To 
your tents, O Israel!’’). 

Josephus Daniels, the new Presidents 
Wartime chief in the Navy Department 
was reported to have two appointment! 
choices. He could either remain at home 
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and head the proposed Bureau of Trans- 
portation (rail, air & water), or he could 
represent the Administration in Mexico. 
He chose Mexico. 

The Hearst Press boomed Radical Gov- 
ernor Philip Fox La Follette of Wisconsin 
for Ambassador to Russia, if & when the 
U.S. S. R. is recognized. (Quietly being 
boomed for Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy was Publisher Hearst’s plump son 
George.) 

Norman Armour and Paul Knabenshue, 
caréer diplomats, were reappointed to 
Haiti and Iraq, respectively. Lieut.-Col- 
onel Julian L. Schley, whose nomination 
by President Hoover had been held up 
along with those of all other Hoover 
nominees, was continued in nomination 
to be Governor of the Panama Canal Zone. 


THE CONGRESS 
Bank Bill 


Called into special session on four days 
notice, the 73rd Congress, young and 
Democratic, sat momentously in the Capi- 
tol last week. President Roosevelt had 
summoned it to meet the banking crisis 
—Emergency Item No. 1 of the New Deal. 
Not since War days had the Congressional 
temper been so grave, so unanimously 
bent on speedy action. The State of the 
Union was so serious that the most 
opinionated Senators and Representatives 
submerged their convictions in worried 
silence and took orders from the White 
House. Other Congresses had gabbled 
away opportunities to rescue the country 
but the 73rd, with a record to make, gave 
a legislative performance which for dis- 
patch, efficiency and good behavior during 
the first week’s session, placed it high in 
public esteem. 

Though the spirit of Congress was new, 
its mechanics were as old as the U. S. 
Proceedings began in the House with the 
election of Illinois’ white-thatched Henry 
Thomas Rainey to the Speakership as a 
result of last fortnight’s Tennessee-Texas- 
Tammany deal in the Democratic caucus. 
He got 302 votes to the 110 cast for his 
Republican opponent, New York’s Snell— 
an immediate demonstration of the Demo- 
crats’ margin of House control. 

Ignoring precedent, a spectator in the 
gallery when the House convened was 
Anna Eleanor Roosevelt Roosevelt, bare- 
headed, knitting a sweater. When mem- 
bers spotted the First Lady, they rose and 
clapped. Mrs. Roosevelt responded by 
standing, nodding, smiling pleasantly, and 
like Mme Defarge in the French Revolu- 
tion resuming her knitting. With her in 
the Presidential box were her son James, 
Mrs. Henry Morgenthau Jr., Mrs. Mary 
Howe Baker, daughter of Roosevelt Secre- 
tary-Crony Louis McHenry Howe, and 
Miss Nancy Cook, Mrs. Roosevelt’s part- 
ner in the Val Kill furniture factory. 

After Speaker Rainey had sworn in the 
membership with one thunderous oath* 
and the President’s message had been read 
{see p. 7), the House plunged headlong 
Be song sd sworn in were Maine’s Utter- 

» Whose election was contested, and Minne- 
peal er gece who had served a term in 
nee ah ctor ea for publicly calling a 

a obber of widows and orphans. 


into H. R. 1491, “an act to provide 
relief in the existing national emergency 
in banking.” So hastily had the bill been 
drawn up that no printed copies of it were 
yet available for members. Their only 
knowledge of what they were being asked 
to approve came from a clerk’s sing-song 
reading of the lone text which still bore 
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last-minute corrections scribbled in pencil. 
Chairman Steagall of the yet unorganized 
Banking & Currency Committee arose to 
explain to his bewildered colleagues how 
H.R. 1491 gave dictatorial banking power 
to the President, authorized impounding 
of all gold, and provided for a new cur- 
rency issue. Members were told that only 
by voting this measure could the nation’s 
banks open on the morrow. Exalted by 
his subject; Representative Steagall ex- 
claimed: 

“Tt has taken 50 years to develop the 
great financial system of the U. S. which 
is now prostrate and in ruins. We cannot 
rebuild it in a day or a week. We can only 
do it step by step. 

Heaven is not reached at a single bound; 

But we build the ladder by which we 

rise 

From the lowly earth to the vaulted 

skies 
And we mount to its summit round by 
round, 

“The step we take leads upward toward 
the light. ... The people have sum- 
moned a leader whose face is lifted toward 
the skies. We shall follow that leadership 
until we again stand in the glorious 
sunlight of prosperity and happiness.” 

Precisely 38 minutes after it had taken 
up H. R. 1491 the House passed it with a 
unanimous roar. Trusting their new Presi- 
dent to do right, members voted it blind. 
without a single word’s change. Under the 
Roosevelt spell the House’s deliberative 
session became a ratification meeting. 

When half an hour later H. R. 1491 


*Mrs. Mary 
Nancy Cook, 


Howe Baker (centre), Miss 


came up in the Senate, Representatives 
crowded into the chamber to try to learn 
the details of what they had just done. 
Florida’s Fletcher, benign rosy-cheeked 
chairman of the Senate’s Banking & Cur- 
rency Committee, nominal sponsor for the 
measure, conveyed little information. 
Senator Fletcher flipped his hands up & 
down helplessly, spoke of the necessity for 
prompt action and left it to Virginia’s 
Glass, No. 2 man on the committee, to 
do the explaining. 

“T haven’t slept an hour since night 
before last,” Senator Glass declared out of 
the corner of his mouth. But fatigue did 
not diminish the little Virginian’s ardor of 
exposition. He admitted that there were 
sections of the bill that “shocked” him. 
Pointing to its anti-hoarding provision as 
“arbitrary,” he said: “I don’t know who 
there is with wit or wisdom enough to 
define hoarding.” 

Criticism of H. R. 1491 was leveled at 
the fact that its principal benefits were 
limited to Federal Reserve member banks, 
thus excluding state banks which never 
joined the system. Chief critic was 
Louisiana’s loud Long who offered an 
amendment whereby the President could 
sweep every bank in the land under the 
shelter of the Federal Reserve. Senator 
Glass whose antipathy toward Senator 
Long is so great that two days later he 
angrily tried to punch his nose, bitterly 
flayed the Long. proposal. Ensuing 
wrangle: 

Glass—Any layman knows the amend- 
ment is utterly invalid. 

Long—The Senator has misstated the 
facts. He wants to get his record straight. 

Glass—My record’s quite straight and 
I do not relish having the Senator say I 
misrepresented anything. The Senator had 
better be more civil. . . 

Long—The Senator is 
error. 

Glass—The Senator has such ignorance 
of the whole problem, such a lack of 
appreciation, that he wants the President 
to cover 14,000 state banks into the 
Federal Reserve without knowing a thing 
in the world about them. .. . 

Long—What will the little banks do in 
the little county seats? 

Glass—“Little banks!” Little corner 
grocerymen who get together $10,000 or 
$15,000 and then invite the deposits of 
their community and then at the very 
first gust of disaster topple over and ruin 
their depositors! What we need in this 
country are real banks and real bankers. 


honestly in 


The Senate finally passed H. R. r4g1 
by a vote of 73-to-7, with no amend- 
ments. In seven hours and 51 minutes 
after it opened its special session Congress 
had sent President Roosevelt the first 
thing he had asked for—the largest grant 
of power over the U. S. pocketbook ever 
given in peacetime. 


— 


Economy Bill 
Reduce all Civil War pensions 10%. 
Repeal all Spanish War pension laws 
Repeal all World War compensation 
and allowance laws. 
Create four groups of pensioners: 1) 
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veterans disabled in military service; 2) 
veterans totally and permanently disabled 
in civil life; 3) widows and orphans of 
veterans dying as the result of military 
disabilities ; 4) widows and orphans of all 
veterans in service before 1917. 

Fix disability pensions at from $6 to 
$275 per month, death pensions from $12 
to $75. 

Authorize the President to classify all 
eligible pensioners and decree the pay- 
ments to each. 

Set Nov. 11, 1918 as the end of the 
World War, thereby outlawing “military 
service” after that date. 

Reduce Congressional salaries from 
$10,000 to $8,500. 

Authorize the President to cut all Fed- 
eral salaries, civil and military, up to 15% 
by means of a “cost-of-living” yardstick. 

No sooner had Congress passed his 
emergency banking bill (see p. 11) last 
week than President Roosevelt executed 
his second bold stroke in two days by ask- 
ing it to enact such breath-taking propo- 
His demand in a special message for 
“courageous, frank and prompt action” 
was predicated upon the necessity for bal- 
ancing a budget more than $1,000,000,000 
out of plumb. His economy reforms were 
designed to save at least half that sum. 
The measure giving him dictatorial power 
over veterans’ expenditures and Federal 
salaries was entitled: “A Bill to Maintain 
the Credit of the United States.” 


For 14 years Congress has bowed fear- 
fully before the most potent organized 
minority on record—the War Veterans. 
The lobbies of the American Legion and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars whipped 
through the Bonus (1924) and forced its 
part-payment (1931), both over Presiden- 
tial vetoes. Spanish War pensions were 
upped and widened. The presumption 
date whereby veterans could legally at- 
tribute any ailment to World War service 
and thus draw full. military compensation 
kept moving forward through the years. 
Finally a browbeaten Congress voted to 
compensate all veterans disabled in civil 
life, with pensions for all widows and 
orphans of all veterans as the next objec- 
tive. The cost of these accumulating 
pension payments passed the $900,000,- 
ooo-per-year mark—nearly one-quarter 
of the Federal budget. 

President Hoover’s soft-voiced pleas to 
purge the pension rolls fell on deaf ears at 
the Capitol. Special Congressional com- 
mittees investigated only to report dis- 
agreement and deadlock. The National 
Economy League took the field in response 
to widespread sentiment against non-mili- 
tary disability allowances. But the 
thumbscrew tactics of the veterans’ lob- 
bies blocked all legislative action. 

What a House & Senate majority could 
or would not do in the way of specific 
pension reform President Roosevelt was 
now ready to undertake if given full 
power. Gladly would he become the 
“whipping boy” (his word) for the vet- 
erans, thus letting timid members of Con- 
gress pass the blame to the White House. 
His proposal amounted to sweeping the 
whole patchwork pension system aside and 


sals. 


starting afresh on a merit basis. Those 
with real War hurts would be fully cared 
for—but not malingerers. If a veteran 
was so permanently and totally disabled in 
civil life as to become a public charge, 
the Government would help him—but no 
other. 

The President’s economy bill reached 
the Capitol before the veterans’ lobbies 
could get into action. House Democrats 
promptly caucused, with their leaders bent 
on pledging their huge majority solidly 
for the measure. But, as always, pensions 
spawned mutiny. Tennessee’s hulking 
Browning, A. E. F. field artillery captain, 
induced the caucus to adopt an amend- 
ment prohibiting the President from dis- 
continuing a single pension now on the 
rolls and limiting his cuts to 25%. For 
the moment Speaker Rainey and Leader 
Byrns had lost their grip on their party, 
for the Browning amendment practically 
nullified the bill’s purpose. If the caucus 
had bound itself to that proposition, 
President Roosevelt would have been 
ditched by his own House. But it takes 
a two-thirds caucus vote to bind. The 
party leaders, no greenhorns, skilfully 
shifted their objective, mustered more 
than the one-third necessary to send every 
Democrat marching out of the meeting 
free to vote as he chose. 

House debate was limited to two hours. 
Excerpts: 

Mississippi’s Rankin—This is no time 
to make the veteran bear the brunt of this 
depression. 

Massachusetts’ Connery, A. E. F. vet- 
eran—When we went across they said 
there was nothing too*’good for us. Now 
they’re going to tear the heart out of us. 

Texas’ Patman, veteran—The country 
is in good financial condition. . . . The 
Morgans, Millses and Mitchells will bene- 
fit by such legislation. 

Kentucky’s Brown—I’m a veteran and 
the rank & file of veterans don’t want you 
to repudiate the President in their name. 
If he is to be shot down, I hope the fire 
doesn’t come from the Democratic side. 

Virginia’s Woodrum—When the Con- 
gressional Record goes to President Roose- 
velt tomorrow morning and he looks over 
the roll call, I warn you Democrats to be 
careful where your names are found. This 
vote is the test of loyalty. [Loud boos & 
hisses. ] 

New York’s Snell, Republican Leader— 
I’m not going to throw a monkey wrench. 

Before the final vote only one motion 
was in order—to recommit the bill. Here 
again the House leadership demonstrated 
its parliamentary skill. By prearrangement 
Representative Connery rose to move to 
send the bill back to committee without 
instructions—that is, to kill it. Also on 
his feet was Representative Browning with 
his eviscerating amendment as the recom- 
mittal instruction. When he began to talk 
of the caucus’ approval, Speaker Rainey 
sat him down hard. Representative Con- 
nery was recognized and his motion over- 
whelmingly beaten. To show up weaselers 
and establish a “loyalty-to-the-President”’ 
record, Representative McDuffie de- 
manded a roll call vote. 


The bill was passed, 266-to-138. Ninety- 





two Democrats deserted their Pres. 
dent, 69 Republicans gave him non-parti- 
san support. The Speaker, who rarely 
votes, asked the clerk to call his name, 
answered, “Aye.” New York’s Cullen, 
the new assistant majority leader, voted 


against the bill and his President—a vote ' 
t 


that brought to the White House a prompt 
apology and repudiation from Cullen’s 
local leader, Boss John H. McCooey of 
Brooklyn. 

Proudest boast of Lobbyist John 
Thomas Taylor of the American Legion 
has been that at his command 100,000 im- 
perative telegrams can be rained upon 
Congress from Legion posts throughout 
the land. Last week he turned that del- 
uge loose upon the Senate but it failed to 
dampen that body’s ardor for the economy 
bill. Democratic leaders were confident 
the Senate would pass it after a few days 
debate. 
make themselves heard: 

Indiana’s Robinson— These _ veteran 
benefits represent vested rights that have 
been granted by Congress and only Con- 
gress can take them away... . Amer: 
cans want no dictator. 

Louisiana’s Long—I didn’t go to War 
but they haven’t compensated the people 
who did go. Talk of balancing the Budget! 
Let them balance it by scraping a little 
off the War profiteers’ profits. 


CATASTROPHE 
“A Bad One” 


A few minutes after 9 p. m. E. S. T. las 
Friday, Jesuit Fathers in their univer 
sities at Georgetown and _ Fordham 
watched seismographic needles squiggle 
excitedly across white paper drums. lh 
snowy Cambridge, Harvard seismologis 
estimated the disturbance to be 2,600 mi 
away. “You might be interested in knov- 
ing,’ a woman telephoned the New Yor 
Times, “that I have just tried to comm: 
nicate with Los Angeles by _ telephott 
The operator said: ‘Sorry, I can’t conntt 
you. We're having an earthquake.’” 

Deep in thought, Professor Albert Er: 
stein, who planned to leave the U. S. thi 
week, strolled across the twilit campus 
California Institute of Technology at Pasi 
dena. He did not at once understand whi 
the tall palm trees had begun to dan 
crazily or why the students had _begu 
running out of their dormitories. In Lo 
Angeles, where crowds going home to dit- 
ner had complained of the sultry, oppre 
sive atmosphere, electric lights blinke 
A newspaperman, looking down on th 
city, saw the square 28-story tower of th 


City Hall sway ten feet like a huge tree! 


Masonry and cornices began to fall. Th 
floor he was standing on bent gently u 
and down. An old Californian at his 
elbow said: “This is going to be a ba 
one.” A cloud of dust began to ms 
through the stricken town. 

In Hollywood, Reginald Barlow ha 
just called to order a meeting of cinem’ 
stars—among them Clark Gable, Jacé 
Oakie, Claudette Colbert, Wallace Beer 
Richard Barthelmess—to discuss a pre 
spective 50% pay cut (see p. 41). ‘! 
this is an earthquake,” said he, “I nee 


Two opponents who promised to 


Marc! 


—— 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 





not remind you that the safest place to 
be is where you are.” 

It was going to be a long earthquake 
At 6:06 p. m. (Pacific Time) a second 
shudder ran under California’s coastal 
apron, from the winter & summer colony 
at Santa Barbara to the port of San 
Diego, 200 mi. south. The old Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce Building 
buckled, collapsed. Two warehouses fell 
apart. Into frenzied suburban streets 
slipped the walls of small apartment 
buildings, leaving rows of cheap bedrooms 
suddenly and immodestly bare. A house- 
wife scrambled through her kitchen, fell 
over her cat, broke her kneecap. Panic- 
stricken motorists ran down pedestrians, 
ran into each other. 

The seventh major temblor hit at 7:55 
p. m. Added to the nightmare were the 
screams of the injured and dying, the 
wail of fire-engine sirens. Fires had 
broken out, fed by sprung gas mains. 
Luckily most water mains held. But the 
Huntington Park High School had to be 
dynamited when fire got beyond control. 
At Watts, the city hall, school, postoffice 
and Odd Fellows building lay in desolate 
heaps. At Artesia another school burned. 
At San Diego radios went off and the First 
National Bank’s burglar alarm went on. 
Throughout the area trains had all halted 
where they were to prevent derailment 
In San Pedro Harbor the cruiser Nor- 
thampton, feeling a sharp tug on her an- 
chor chain, got up steam in readiness to 
run to sea. 

In Manhattan, Citizen Herbert Hoover 
made a hurried call to Pasadena, learned 
that his wife and Herbert Jr. were un- 


injured. From Washington President 
Roosévelt wired Governor Rolph: “If 


anything is needed wire me at once. Trust 
preliminary reports are exaggerated.” The 
President ordered the fleet off San Pedro 
and San Diego to give aid. 

It was now expected that the worst was 
over, although on the street in Los Angeles 
one could still feel but not hear an ominous 
underground rumbling. At 9:10 came a 
shock even more terrific than the first. 

Their preliminary flashes sent, press 
associations began to get an idea of the 
scope of the story.* Treading their way 
across roads strewn with wreckage, re- 
porters looked in vain for the nocturnal 
orchard of cherry-colored lights on the 
derricks of the great Signal Hill oil field. 
All lights were out. But two tanks at the 
Union Oil Co. refinery in San Pedro were 
ablaze. , 

_ Pushing into Long Beach, reporters 
found that that town was hardest hit. A 
theatre, the Woodrow Wilson High School. 
the Press-Telegram building were wrecked. 
, wo firemen were crushed in their fire- 
nouse. Fifty-one citizens were dead. The 
Seaside Hospital had partially collapsed, 
killing ten patients. Doctors treated hun- 
dreds in the streets, operated under auto- 
mobile headlights on people lying on lit- 
ters which still trembled with the cease- 


Pn Ree Angeles outlet of C. B. S. felt the 
s while the “Marcu of Time” was 
being broadcast. The staff hastily improvised 
ater the broadcast, began reporting the catas- 
trophe as soon as the program was finished, 


less subterranean labor. Death and injury 
came in weird forms. Many people hurt 
themselves leaping from windows. An ex- 
pectant mother, pulled from wreckage, 
died as her baby was born. 

And the earth still trembled. By early 
morning the major temblors had been 
estimated at 23. In the devastated area, 
which extended as far as 60 mi. inland, 
property had been destroyed in 14 towns 
and cities. More than 4,000 had been in- 
jured. The dead were reckoned at 116. 

As dawn broke, 2,000 bluejackets and 
Marines, under the orders of Admiral 
Richard Henry Leigh—who had _ been 
shaken out of his Long Beach apartment 
but went back to bed as the shocks con- 
tinued—patrolled the Long Beach area. 
At Long Beach, Marines guarded prisoners 
taken from the tottering jail. Only one 
arrest for looting was reported. People 
were still scratching desperately in the 
rubble for their missing and dead. 

Day After the earthquake, many a 
curious tale was told. 

Passengers on a coastal vessel which left 
San Pedro just before the first temblors, 

















STANFORD'S BAILEY WILLIS 
No hoot owl he. 


told of watching the cliffs at Palos Verdes 
slide into the sea. 

In Hollywood, where studios were only 
slightly damaged, Maurice Chevalier was 
recording a love song beside a pool of 
swans. He & swans instantly stopped work. 
Marlene Dietrich was autographing a 
photograph for a friend. The pen made a 
wild sweep. Miss Dietrich dated the pic- 
ture to commemorate the occasion. Carole 
Lombard was flung from a fitting stand in 
the wardrobe room. 

Manager Bill Terry of the New York 
Giants had just come back to his hotel 
after winning an exhibition game from the 
Chicago Cubs in Los Angeles. “I never 
experienced anything like that in my life,” 
he said. “At first I was inclined to take 
it for a joke and I remember making 
some crack about guessing the shock of 
the Giants’ winning a ball game _ being 
too much.” Manager Terry fled to the 





middle of a square outside the hotel, 
surrounded, like a hen with chicks, by the 
whole Giant team. At length Trainer 
Willie Schafer was prevailed upon to go 
back into the hotel and get the players’ 
overcoats. Trainer Schafer’s earthquake 
experience was trying. He was taking a 
shower at the ball park when the first 
shock hit. The next thing he knew he was 
standing on second base stark naked. 

Hearst Colyumist Arthur Brisbane. 
whose employer has large realty holdings 
in Los Angeles & vicinity, deprecated the 
disaster thus: “A succession of compara- 
tively mild earthquake shocks dam- 
aged certain buildings, insecurely built 

Earthquakes still arouse supersti- 
tious fear, as the appearance of comets 
used to do. This one will be much exag- 
gerated in other parts of the country, par- 
ticularly whcre the rapid growth of South- 
ern California has aroused jealousy.” 

Fault. Leland Stanford University 
maintains Professor Lydik Siegumfeldt 
Jacobsen and a vibration table by means 
of which he simulates the shocks and tem- 
blors of earthquakes. Miniature buildings 
on the table rock, collapse or remain up- 
right as actual buildings might behave 
under natural conditions. Skyscrapers of 
more than 30 or 4o stories are generally 
flexible enough to resist earthquake oscil- 
lations. Buildings of four to 30 stories 
run greatest risk because they tend to vi- 
brate in unison with quakes. Last week's 
earthquake proved Professor Jacobsen’s 
In Long Beach & vicinity mainly 
low structures were wracked and razed 
Skyscrapers stood unharmed 

A close observer of the vibration experi- 
ments has been Bailey Willis, Leland Stan- 
ford’s professor emeritus of geology 
Southern Californians consider fluffy-beard- 
ed Professor Willis a mischievous hoot ow! 
because, after the devastating 1925 earth- 
quake at Santa Barbara and during the 
Los Angeles boom, he indiscreetly pre- 
dicted that the next violent upheaval of 
the Pacific Coast would occur, as it did, 
in Southern California. At that time he 
commented: “Men’s memories are sadly 
short, when they can find cheaper ways 
of doing things. Yet we can be, and some 
day will be, reasonably safe against earth- 
quakes in American cities.” The entire 
Pacific is rimmed with earthquake poten- 
tialities, he then reminded the world 
Earth is faulty and under cracking stress 
all along the west coast of North and 
South America (with an easterly loop 
which includes the West Indies). The ter- 
restrial weakness stretches across Alaska 
and the Aleutian Islands to Kamchatka, 
whence it passes southward through the 
Japanese, Philippine and South Pacific 
archipelagoes.* 

Events of recent weeks testify to the 
earth faults—earthquakes in Japan and 
Cuba a fortnight ago, in Chile the prior 
week, in Alaska concurrently. Argentina 
and Germany, apparently thrown off bal 
ance, also quaked. Mt. Vesuvius in Italy, 
Mt. Krakatoa in the East Indies, seethe 


thesis. 


extend westward through the 
Persian plateau, Asia Minor 
The Atlantic and its coasts 


*The faults 
Himalayas, the 
the Mediterranean 


ire comparatively stable. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
World Metal 


Almost alone in preferring gold to paper 
as pocket currency for everyday use are 
Dutchmen. They like to jingle heavy 
guilders on each of which is stamped the 
motto & promise of Dueen Wilhelmina’s 
Royal House: “I will maintain!’’ In The 
Hague last week vompous Mynheer 
Doktor Leonardus Jacobus Anthonizs 
Trip, President of the Netherlands Bank, 
mentioned an obvious fact: no “run” t) 
exchange Dutch paper money for gold can 
possibly perturb the Netherlands Bank. 
Reason: the entire paper currency of the 
Netherlands is backed by a gold cover of 
102%. 

“Whatever happens,” said Dr. Trip, 
“the Kingdom of the Netherlands will re- 
main on the gold standard.” Like most 
prominent Dutchmen with long names, 
President Leonardus Jacobus Anthonius 
Trip signs only his last, “Trip,” to his 
letters. 

More heavily gold-backed than Dutch 
banknotes are Swiss, which had last week 
a gold cover of 175%. Unlike Dutchmen, 
Swiss are indifferent to gold coins. prefer 
banknotes. Next in rank among European 
countries on the gold standard last week 
were France which last reported a gold 
cover of 77.65%, Belgium 57%, Poland 
46%. 

According to Benito Mussolini his 
country is on the gold standard but Italian 
citizens are barred by their Dictator from 
having, circulating or exporting gold. 

Even on March 8 (before gold-heavy 
U. S. citizens. corporations and banks be- 
gan their spectacular rush to redeposit the 
metal with the Federal Reserve last week) 
every U. S. Federal Reserve note still 
more than had its legal gold cover of 40% 
(see p. 8). With gold flooding in. U. S 
citizens could still read with pride (though 
not for the moment with purpose) the 
words engraved on each Federal Reserve 
note: “Redeemable In Gold On Demand 
At The United States Treasury, Or In 
Gold Or Lawful Money At Any Federal 
Reserve Bank.’* 

In China piety enters into the promise 
on many a banknote. Common is the 
form: “This Money Is Good For Every- 
one, Especially for the Gods.” 

The British Royal Mint not only does 
not stamp a promise of any kind on gold 
coins but even omits to stamp what the 
thing is. Thus the latest English gold 
sovereigns (not issued since 1917) are not 
stamped “One Sovereign” and have noth- 
ing on them to indicate what they may be 
worth. On one side St. George. mounted, 
slays a dragon with his knightly sword. On 


*Today the U. §. Government and banks hold 
one-third more gold than they did at the close 
of the War and $100,000,000 more gold than at 
any time in the boom winter of 1928-29. Be- 
cause of these facts U. S. paper money was ex- 
changed into local currency throughout the world 
last week (even while every U. S. bank was 
closed) at rates proving marked foreign con- 
fidence. In Paris, where $1 has regularly brought 
25 and a half francs since the franc was stabi- 
lized it brought by the end of the week 25 
francs flat. 


the other side the head of George V, un- 
crowned, is surmounted not by an English 
promise but by a Latin abbreviation: 
Georgius V D. G. Britt: Omn: Rex D. F. 
Inde: Imp:* 

France since 1928 has been, strictly 
speaking, on “the gold-bullion standard,” 
possibly soon to be adopted by the U. S. 








— J 
© Keystone 
GoLD STANDARD QUEEN 

“7 will maintain!” 


Gold lover though he is, the French 
peasant and petit bourgeois cannot (as 
Dutchmen can) go to the nearest bank 
and cash paper francs into gold coins. To 
get gold from the Bank of France he must 
present 200,000 paper francs (or multiples 
thereof) and will then receive one or more 
gold ingots weighing 26.5 lb., worth rough- 
ly $8,000 each. To have no gold is in rural 
France the badge of a wastrel, a blockhead 
ora lunatic. Normal French peasants keep 
a number of gold coins (often several 
hundred years old) in socks, mattresses 
crocks or buried. In Paris any Stock Ex- 
change dealer is glad to sell (for a com- 
mission) unlimited quantities of gold 
pieces, just now mostly U. S. gold coins 
which have been in flight to France for 
years. Stanch Republicans, the French 
still call a French goldpiece a “Louis” in 
memory of their Kings. In Monte Carlo 
before the War chips were the exception 


and roulette tables blazed with gold 
stakes, mostly Imperial Russian gold 
rubles. 


To sum up, Queen Wilhelmina’s Presi- 
dent Trip said: “The new American Gov- 
ernment is acting resolutely but provision- 
ally regarding gold. Complete interna- 
tional restoration of the gold standard is 
imperative.” 


*Georgius V, Dei Gratia, Britanniarum Om- 
nium Rex, Fidei Defensor, Indiae Imperator: 
George the Fifth, by God’s Grace, of all the Bri- 
tains King, of the Faith Defender, of India 
Emperor, 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Pacifists Punched 

Proud of their Pacifisrn, several score 
undergraduates at Toronto’s 
tional Victoria University pinned white 
feathers on themselves last week, swarmed 
to a meeting of approximately one-tenth 
the student body. 

“Be it resolved,” droned the presiding 
officer, “that this House will not, under 
any conditions, fight for its King and 
Country.” By a slim majority of six the 
motion passed. Meanwhile London’s his- 
toric Punch dealt in scathing verse with 
the famed Oxford Union whose members 
have twice voted. both times by over- 
whelming majorities, never to fight for 
King & Country. 

Sneered Punch at the Union: 

It is a cheap and useful club, 

But not the Alma Mater’s hub, 

Nor a true index of the soul 

That sees life steadily and whole. 
Though normal youth may here be found, 
The cranks in greater force abound 
In this their happy hunting-ground, 
Where the unending human ass 
Blows off at times superfluous gas, 
Exulting whensoe’er he shocks 

The feelings of the orthodox, 

And, for the rest, is overjoyed 

By bombinating in the void. 

So when embittered, acrid fogeys 

Who spend their time in raising bogeys, 
And those disgruntled critics who 
Think everything on earth’s askew, 
In this unmannerly debate 

Discern a menace to the State 

As well as a convincing sign 

Of Oxford’s unredeemed decline, 
Punch, wndisturbed by all these strictui 
Unawed by pessimistic pictures 

And only tickled by the goad 

Applied by Jeremiah Joad,* 

Like the good Bishop in the song 
(Who found the preacher overlong 
In arguments that wouldn’t wash), 
Loudly ejaculates, “Oh, bosh!” 


—— e 





Sterling Millionaires 

Informally last week officials of 
British Board of Inland -Revenue est 
mated from income tax returns that las 
year there were 523 sterling millionaires— 
possessors of £1,000,000, equivalent las 
week to $3.510.000 gold—in Great Britall 
and Northern Ireland—39 fewer than tht | 
year before. : 


the 


*\ Jeremiah (i.e. denunciatory pessimist) § 
Cyril Edwin Mitchinson Joad, M.A., since 193 
Head of the Department of Philosophy 4 
Psychology at Birkbeck College in the Univers! 
of London. Though he plays such cheer! 
games as tennis and hockey, Jeremiah Joad al 
long over the chessboard, writes ironica 
sarcastic books. A typical Joadism: ‘Advertise 
ments are ugly, partly because commercial me! 
rarely have the sense to employ artists to d 
them, partly because artists, on the rare occasio® 
when they are employed, have not the sense ! 
design what the commercial men want.” (7) 
Babbitt Warren, p. 143; Harper, 1927.) 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





GERMANY 
One People—Two Flags 


Paul von Hindenburg swore eternal 
fealty to the Hohenzollern Crown—yet 
permitted himself to be elected President. 
Elected and re-elected, he twice swore as 
President to preserve, protect and defend 
the Republican Constitution, Article 3 of 
which reads: The national colors are black- 
red-gold. 

Power to alter this national flag is not 
vested in the President, even by Article 48 
which permits him to invoke many extraor- 
dinary powers. Therefore last week Old 
Paul broke his oath and violated the Con- 
stitution when he issued an edict trium- 
phantly read to Germans over the radio at 
2 p.m. by Chancellor Adolf Hitler. 

“‘T ordain,’ ”’ read the Chancellor quot- 
ing the President, “ ‘that, from tomorrow 
until a definitive ruling on the national 
colors, the black-white-red banner* and 
the swastika flag [Nazi] are to be hoisted 
incommon. These flags link together the 
glorious past of the German Reich and the 
mighty rebirth of the German nation. In 
common they shall incorporate the power 
of the State and the internal unity of all 
the national forces of the German people. 
Military buildings will fly only the Im- 
perial war flag.’ ’’+ 

While most Germans were staggered by 
this edict, the Official German Press Cen- 
sor nonchalantly passed the following com- 
ment by Correspondent John Elliott, Chief 
of the New York Herald Tribune’s Berlin 
Bureau: “The prestige of President von 
Hindenburg among the Republican portion 
of the population is completely ruined by 
today’s developments. He no longer com- 
mands the confidence of the entire nation 
as he did a year ago. He was re-elected at 
that time by the Republican vote in the 
confident expectation that he would pre- 
serve the Constitution. In this belief the 
German Republicans have been sorely de- 
ceived.” 

Obviously the more complete Paul von 
Hindenburg discredits himself in the eyes 
of the world, the better for ambitious 
Adolf Hitler who last week was in effect 
Dictator of Germany with complete con- 
trol of press censorship. 

Speaking for himself, after he had 
quoted Old Paul’s edict, Handsome Adolf 
cried: “The President has ordained that 
the banner of the National Revolution 
rom now on is to fly on State and public 
buildings by the side of our unforgettable 
and time-honored banner of the old Ger- 
man Reich! By this marriage the victory 
of the National Revolution is made out- 
wardly visible. A 14-year battle for power 
has now found its symbolic conclusion. 
It Is up to us to see that this power never 
again is wrested from us.” 

_ Nazis Amuck. A Dictator, once he 
feels secure in the saddle. always tries 
to curb and discipline his followers who 
have invariably run more or less amuck. 
he U. S. Embassy reported to the Ger- 
man Government last week eight cases of 
*Of the Imperial & Royal House of Hohenzol- 
n and of the German Empire. 

TA white flag, divided into four fields by a 
black cross. 7 


ler 


assault by Nazis upon U. S. citizens (seven 
of them Jews) in the Reich, received no 
apology, only “official regrets.” Through- 
out the Reich German Jews were beaten 
in numbers (censored) which apparently 
ran into hundreds. 

On the night before Dictator Hitler’s 
radio speech, ruddy-cheeked young Nazis 
ran amuck through virtually all the night 











Acme 


Queer Capt. ROEHM 
Bavaria’s Premier expressed abhorrence. 


clubs of Berlin, smashed china & glass- 
ware on general principles to the accom- 
paniment of piercing screams of richly- 
dressed women. 

When a night-club party of Frenchmen 
indomitably stated their right to continue 
sipping champagne, boiling-mad Nazis 
pulled the cloth off the Frenchmen’s table 
with an impressive clatter, bellowed, 
“Schweinehunde! dancing and_ guzzling 
after midnight when 6,000,000 Germans 
are without work and food!” 

The Frenchmen departed, the Nazis not 
daring to touch them because of the might 
and proximity of France. 

“Blindest Discipline.” Addressing his 
Nazis by radio, Dictator Hitler cried: “As 
your leader, and in the name of the 
Government of National Revolution, I 
call upon you to guard the honor and 
dignity of the new regime—that it may 
pass with honor and dignity into _his- 
tory... . Henceforward the fight for 
cleaning up and setting the Reich in order 
will be a planned fight, directed from 
above. I therefore enjoin on you, from 
now on, the strictest and blindest disci- 
pline. Henceforward all individual actions 
must cease!” 

“Pure Rising.” Naturally a new Dic- 
tator’s thoughts turn to securing the rights 
of private property & capitalist enterprise. 
“Tt is our task.” postulated Dictator Hit- 
ler, “to give the German people and, above 
all, German business a feeling of unques- 
tioned security. In commanding you 
[Nazis] to safeguard the purity of our 
National rising, I also thank you for the 


excess of faithfulness, discipline and 


sacrifices that you have made for me.” 

Absurdity & States. The absurdity of 
endowing a nation simultaneously with 
two national flags will be rectified, Ger- 
mans understood last week, by an act of 
the Reichstag to superimpose the Nazi 
swastika on the former black, white & red 
Imperial banner, thus creating a brand 
new flag for Germany. , 

Much like U. S. banks, the German 
states have been highly jealous of their 
independence, have ever resisted that com- 
plete national unification for which even 
Prince Bismarck strove in vain. Last 
week, while U. S. banks were hurrying to 
apply for membership in the Federal Re- 
serve system (see p. 11), Dictator Hitler 
sent Storm Troops to bring all German 
states under his Government’s centralized 
authority. In a twinkling that was ac- 
complished which might otherwise have 
taken years. Most dramatic was the 
merging of Bavaria. 

In Munich polite siege was laid to the 
State Government of Catholic Premier 
Dr. Heinrich Held of Bavaria by apple- 
cheeked youngsters trying to look grim 
in their brown shirt uniforms. They were 
led by Captain Ernst Roehm, the National 
Storm Troops’ queer sub-commander.* 
Premier Held, reluctant to have dealings 
with such a person as Captain Roehm, 
nevertheless accepted a decree signed by 
President von Hindenburg (under his 
emergency powers to seize any part of 
Germany’ “if there be danger of Com- 
munist excesses’’). 

About 4 p. m., when Captain Roehm 
again called on Dr. Held, the Premier 
resigned after stating the fact that “con- 
ditions for the application of this decree 
are completely lacking, because peace and 
order and prevention of Communist ex- 
cesses are secured beyond a doubt by the 
resources of the State.” 

Ousted ex-Premier Held telegraphed to 
the Berlin Dictator his protest and ab- 
horrence of Dictator Hitler’s methods 
Then, clapping on his hat, he walked out 
through serried ranks of Captain Roehm’s 
young men. 


Shame & Marx. In Nazi eyes nudism 
is a vice to be exterminated at all costs 
500,000 Germans, male & female. 
belong to nudist clubs. Suppressing them 
all by a single, nation-wide order, Nazi 
Minister-Without-Portfolio Hermann Wil- 
helm Goring denounced “‘the so-called cult 
of nudism” as “one of the greatest dangers 
to German culture and morals.” 

“In women,” said Herr Goring, “nudism 
deadens the sense of shame, and in men 
it destroys respect for womanhood.” 

Communism being worse than nudism 
the Hitler Government confiscated Karl 
Liebknecht House (the Communist head- 
quarters in Berlin worth some $120,000), 
transformed it into a Nazi bivouack, an- 
nounced that the life-size bronze statue 
of Kari Marx in the central hallway will 
be recast into busts of Adolf Hitler. 


Some 


Chancellor Hitler takes the position that Cap- 
tain Roehm’s notorious and self-admitted un- 
natural conduct has no bearing upon politics 
Portions of the Captain’s correspondence with 
his medical advisers on the subject of young men 
ire printed in Not To Be Repeated (Ray Long 
& Richard R. Smith—$3) 
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AUSTRIA 
Dolifuss & Adolf 


Austria last week was like a man who 
begins to sniffle, wonders whether he is 
catching cold. In Vienna there were un- 
deniable sniffles of Hitlerism. Under ban- 
ners reading EIN VOLK—EIN REICH! 
(“One People—One Nation!’’) a crowd of 
20,000 Viennese National Socialists (Na- 
zis) gathered to cheer their leader, Herr 
Alfred Frauenfeld, as he roared: “Not 
Engelbert Dollfuss but Adolf Hitler is 
our Chancellor!” 

On the contrary, famed “Little Doll- 
fuss” (4 ft. 11 in.), whose friends compare 
him to “Little Corporal’ Napoleon, was 
very much Chancellor of Austria last 
week, and doing his best to cure the Hit- 
lerite sniffles before they should become 
political pneumonia. Rumors reached Vi- 
enna that some of the frontier posts divid- 
ing Austria and Germany had been pulled 
up in the night. Anything might happen. 
The fact that Chancellor Adolf Hitler of 
Germany is by birth an Austrian increased 
the danger that Austrian Nazis might be 
able to seize the Government, helped (ac- 
cording to further rumors) by 60,000 
German Nazis supposed to be ready & 
waiting to rush into Austria. 

Keeping his head, “Little Dollfuss” 
drafted a decree forbidding political meet- 
ings of any kind in Vienna, sent it to the 
City Hall. A few minutes later back 
came the decree with “UNCONSTITU- 
TIONAL!” scrawled across it in the pas- 
sionate autograph of Vienna’s grey-bearded 
Socialist Burgomaster, famed Karl Seitz. 

The Army, mostly recruited outside 
Socialist Vienna, seemed ready to obey 
“Little Dollfuss” and by-his command 
two regiments marched in, planted ma- 
chine guns at strategic points, massed ar- 
mored motor trucks where they might 
soon do the most good. Burgomaster Seitz 
shouted: “Vienna is no city of slaves! We 
warn the Government of the consequences 
of this dictatorship!” 

To qualify as a dictator, “Little Doll- 
fuss” had sat up with his Cabinet until 
I a. m., at which hour he issued a decree 
stating that Austria was without a parlia- 
ment,* from which it followed that the 
Chancellor was supreme. This was con- 
firmed by President Miklas of Austria who 
received “Little Dollfuss” in the wee 
hours, endorsed what he had done and 
went through the formality of refusing to 
accept a resignation which Dictator Doll- 
fuss proffered, then repocketed. 

Meanwhile another draft on “Little 
Dollfuss’ ” stiff neck was the rumor sweep- 
ing through Austria, that the 20-year-old 
Archduke Otto von Habsburg, pretender 
to the throne, was either in the country or 
on the Swiss frontier, waiting for a call. 
Three newspapers were promptly sup- 
pressed for hinting at* the story in print. 


*Because fortnight ago the Socialist Speaker 
and the two Vice Speakers of the Nationalrat 
(the only men empowered to convene it) resigned, 
apparently with the idea that in view of so much 
Fascist agitation it would be better that the par- 
liament should not meet. Last week Second 
Vice Speaker President Sepp Straffner changed 
his mind, ordered the’ parliament to convene 
March 15. 


BELGIUM 

Leaflets & Hisses 
For every Belgian Socialist who hissed 
Queen Elisabeth in Antwerp last week, 
and for every Flemish Frontist who threw 
leaflets at Her Majesty, throngs of loyal 
subjects cheered lustily, sang the Royal 




















International 
QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS 


“Belgium is more Democratic than 
America.” 


Anthem. Police arrested four Socialists 
for hissing, five Flemings for leafleting. 
Born a German, the able Queen is consid- 
ered pro-French by rabid sectionalists who 
want “Flanders for the Flemings!” 
Whether she really enjoyed it or not, 
Queen Elisabeth sat through a long Flem- 
ish opera, alert, gracious, regal. 

Sayings of Queen Elisabeth*: 
@ “Belgium is more democratic than 
America. Less ceremonial surrounds the 
King than the President of the United 
States.” 
q@ “I am a graduate nurse and I am the 
President of the [Belgian] Society for the 
Prevention of Venereal Diseases.” 
q@ “Elders may sometimes be snobs. 
Nothing can change the native democracy 
of a child.” 
@ “Men have creative, women have inter- 
pretative brains. Madame Curie has phe- 
nomenal brains, a man’s brains, but she is 
—an exception.” 


ITALY 
Platform Face 


Into Mussolini Speaks, an anthology of 
Italian newsreel shots released in the U. S. 
last week as a feature picture, has gone 
much extremely dim, blurry photography, 
but J! Duce comes to life, especially his 
face. Even Italians who sang Fascist 
anthems and cheered the preview in Man- 
hattan last week, rocked with mirth at the 
Premier’s rubbery platform face. 

In scores of shots showing Signor Mus- 


*To Author George Sylvester Viereck. 


solini orating to throngs in Italy who also 
cheer (but do not laugh), the Dictator is 
seen: 

@ Throwing back his head with a quick 
jerk and popping both eyes stark wide for 
emphasis. 

@, Gesturing with the right hand about 
half closed, the forefinger making a circle 
with the thumb while other fingers are 
relaxed. 

@ Seizing both his lips and tugging for a 
fraction of a second so hard that Jl Duce 
gives the impression of trying to tear off 
his own mouth. 

@ Speaking with lips drawn so far back 
that they expose all the Dictator’s teeth 
(no fillings) and form an approximate 
rectangle. 

Obviously such facial gymnastics give 
maximum carrying power to the Premier’s 
expressions, permit what he is saying with 
his face to be seen by people too far away 
to hear him. Significant shots: 1) the 
Dictator’s completely self-effacing wife 
standing gracious and well dressed beside 
Il Duce, who seems genuinely unaware of 
her existence, at the marriage of their 
daughter Edda to Count Ciano; 2) Pietro 
Cardinal Gasparri, paying no visible atten- 
tion as Premier Mussolini reads to him 
parts of the Lateran Treaty, and having 
to be energetically roused and instructed 
by a young Catholic cleric as to just where 
to sign the various copies of the Treaty. 


RUSSIA 
Daily Deal 


One thing the Soviet State always gives 
its citizens is ACTION—a new deal, good 
or bad, almost every day on something 
vital to every Russian. Last week with 
customary abruptness the State: 

@ Suspended until next May operation 
of the drastic decree requiring millions of 
Soviet citizens not indispensably employed 
in cities to move to the country (Tn, 
Jan. 9). 

@ Called in the “gold bonds” issued by 
the Soviet Torgsin. Reasons: 1) countet- 
feiting; 2) clandestine speculation in “gold 
bonds” by Russians who doubt the state- 
ment of their leaders that “the Soviet 
Union is on the gold standard.’’* 

@ Released an avalanche of white & black 
bread, baked from flour previously stored 
in State warehouses (partly against the 
possibility of war with Japan), which was 
offered for sale without restriction or food 
cards last week in 50 Moscow Soviet 
stores. Instanter lines formed in front o! 
every store (one line was estimated by 
correspondents at 1,100 persons). Nor 


chalantly the all-powerful State intimated | 


that avalanches of candy, canned meat 
canned vegetables and canned fish might 
be released from the same or additional 
stores at any moment. 


*Zealous hoarders of U. S. banknotes (mostly 
$2 and $1 bills of the old large size) are several 
hundred thousand Soviet citizens. To them 
U. S. Secretary of the Treasury Woodin was 4 
hero when he said: “We are definitely on the gold 
standard. Gold merely cannot be obtained for 
several days” (Time, March 13). In Russi 
gold merely cannot be obtained until a decree 
drafted several years ago shall have been issued 
if ever. 
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MEXICO 


Dunsany’s Brother 

The world gasped three years ago when 
blatant Huey Pierce Long, then Governor 
of Louisiana, hoisted himself out of bed 
in pajamas and received a full-dress cour- 
tesy call from the commander of the Ger- 
man cruiser Emden. In Veracruz, Mexico, 
never, never would Mayor Epigmenio 
Guzman be guilty of such a breach of eti- 
quet.- Last fortnight the British cruiser 
Norfolk dropped anchor in Veracruz bear- 
ing in her stern cabin none less than the 
Commander-in-Chief of Britain’s America 
& West Indies Station, Vice-Admiral the 
Hon. Reginald Aylmer Ranfurly Plunkett- 
Ernle-Erle-Drax, C. B., D. S. O., who is in 
addition the younger brother of Ireland’s 
mystic dramatist Lord Dunsany.* 

Mayor Epigmenio Guzman neither paid 
nor received a call, but he knew his duty. 
To the Norfolk he sent a polite wire ex- 
pressing his desolation at his inability to 
chat with the Hon. Reginald Aylmer Ran- 
furly Plunkett-Ernle-Erle-Drax. Reason: 
polite Mayor Guzman was in jail charged 
with murder. 

Leaving Veracruz, the Norfolk and 

the Admiral reached New Orleans lasi 
week, found all the banks shut, no chance 
for his 500 sailors to receive their shore- 
leave pay or change the few pound notes 
they possessed. Admiral Drax summoned 
British Consul General Frank Gordon Rule 
and demanded $3.000 in cash. Consul Gen- 
eral Rule went to A. B. Patterson of the 
New Orleans Association of Commerce and 
pointed out the good that this money 
would do to the various New Orleans in- 
stitutions that sailors enjoy. 

“Pardon me,” said President Patter- 
son, “but, just as a matter of form, what 
security can you give me?” 

“Sir.” said Consul General Rule, “I 
give you THE BRITISH EMPIRE.” 

“The British Empire is O. K. with me,” 
said President Patterson, and that night 


the Norfolk’s tars had their fun. 


CUBA 


Developments 

Day before California shook last week 
a serious temblor struck Santiago de Cuba 
and Oriente Province. Inhabitants ran 
for the parks. Though it was reported as 
the most serious quake since February 
1932, when a large part of the city was 
destroyed, no one was killed, damage was 
not extreme. In the U. S. only seismolo- 
gists were much interested. 

After a four-day moratorium, the doors 
of Cuban banks opened slightly. Only 
currency deposits were accepted; with- 
drawals were limited until March 26 to 
10% of commercial and savings accounts. 
“xcept for cinemas, business withstood the 
bank holiday reasonably well. Cinema 
houses closed in towns throughout the 


miata, 
_ “The Admiral’s widowed mother, to increase 
the inheritance legally adopted the names of 
every visible relative in 1905. Dramatist Dun- 
sany inherited the title and Irish properties, leav- 
Ing the residuary estate and nomenclature to Reg- 


inald Aylmer Ranfurly Plunkett-Ernle-Erle- 
enn who in 1016 adopted his mother’s last 
three names to inherit the inherited estates. 


provinces due to the fact that managers 
had not only a cash shortage to contend 
with but bombs thrown by enemies of the 
Machado administration. 

In Havana Leopoldo Fernandez Ros 
strolled to the corner with a friend to get 
a taxi. Senor Ros, once teacher of geog- 
raphy and history in the Havana High 
School, newspaper director and censor, 
was well known as organizer of President 
Machado’s ruffianly strong-arm squad, the 
“Partida de la Porra” (Party of the 
Bludgeon). What he got was no taxi. A 
green automobile swung in to the curb. 
Somebody fired both barrels of a sawed- 
off shotgun. Sixteen slugs plowed through 
his chest, killed him instantly. One of the 
first at the scene of the assassination was 
Brigadier Antonio Ainciart, head of the 
national police, who put in a busy morning 
chasing reporters and smashing cameras. 
In the suburbs police stopped a green auto- 
mobile containing three passengers and a 
sawed-off shotgun. They were arrested. 
Havanans expect the prisoners to develop 
suicidal tendencies in jail. 

After perusing Trme’s Cuba story in the 
March 13 issue, Colonel Guerrerro, Chief 
Cuban Press Censor and Judge Advocate 
General of the Cuban Army, ordered T1ME 
copies confiscated for the second consecu- 
tive week. Said he: “If Trme keeps this 
up I shall feel like permanently prohibit- 
ing its entry into Cuba.” 


CHINA 
““ Unfit” 

Chinese too had a New Deal last week. 
The entire Peiping Government of North 
China was reshuffled so completely that 
its Jack of Clubs, the “Young Marshal” 
Chang Hsueh-liang, vanished from the 
pack. From Central China came the dealer, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. Carrying 
with him the portable powers of Life & 
Death, he roared north, preceded and fol- 
lowed by trainloads of Chinese soldiers 
who had actually been paid, possessed 
rifles, ammunition and such expensive lux- 
uries as machine guns and bombing planes. 

Too smart to fight Japan, the General- 
issimo had left that hopeless & thankless 
task to the “Young Marshal” who miser- 
ably failed to hold Jehol (Time, March 
13 et ante). Last week the New Deal was 
dealt ceremoniously on the General Staff 
Train which halted go miles short of Peip- 


ing at Paotingfu Station. Crestfallen 
“Voung Marshal” Chang resigned his 
rulership of North China. His resig- 


nation was face-savingly “refused” by the 
Generalissimo until two days later. Mean- 
while Young Chang was permitted to pro- 
claim that his sole purpose was to die for 
China, battling the Japanese in person at 
the head of a Chinese division. With that 
proclamation properly published, Young 
Chang took off from Peiping in his lux- 
urious tri-motored plane for the safety of 
the Shanghai International Settlement. 
From there he proposed to sail at once 
for Europe—oblivious to the fate of 
150,000 Chinese soldiers whom he left 
stranded in Jehol and the Peiping area. 
The official flourish of abdication (for it 
amounted to that) was made in high Chi- 


nese style by the Young Marshal, thus: 

“After the loss of the Three Eastern 
Provinces [| Manchuria proper], I tried my 
best to remedy my faults, but the fall of 
Jehol convinced me I am unfit to keep 
command. I have not fulfilled my duties 
to the Government and my responsibilities 
to the people. 

“In the last months I met with many 
difficulties and unexpected developments 
occurred. If I remain in office one more 
day, I will be blamed still more. Even if 
I die, my death would be of no advantage 
to the Government nor would it improve 
the situation. Therefore, I ask the Gov- 
ernment to allow me to resign as a sign 
of its dissatisfaction and to appoint a 
capable successor.” 

Shades of Chang. Among the few de- 
funct persons who are kept and will long 
remain in China’s memory is Young Mar- 


shal Chang’s dread, great father, Old 
Chang Tso-lin. Self-made, he rose from 


despised cooliehood through common ban- 
ditry & murder to become the ruler of 
Manchuria. Capturing Peking in 1926 he 
made himself in effect a King-Dictator, 
negotiating on equal terms with foreign 
governments. Affecting a fondness for 
tiger’s blood, which he drank warm from 
the beast as an aphrodisiac, Old Chang 
was one of the last absolute monarchs, 
complete with a decadent, dissolute court 
and sure of instant obedience when he said 
(as he often did), “Cut off that man’s 
[or woman’s] head.” 

As Old Chang’s eldest son, the Young 
Marshal was reared in every vice from 
opium up & down. Accepted in Japan 
(which subsidized his father) virtually as 
a Crown Prince, the Young Marshal used 
to visit Japan’s autumn military & naval 
maneuvers a la Edward of Wales. In 
1928 Old Chang was assassinated by the 
dynamiting of his private car in circum- 
stances which convinced Young Chang 
that the deed could only have been done 
by Japanese—for reasons still partly ob- 
scure. 

Young Chang, embittered by his father’s 
death and therefore unwilling to continue 
the House of Chang’s tacit alliance with 
Japan, threw in his lot with the Nanking 
Chinese Government headed by ‘Presi- 
dent,” now Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek. That he had made a fatal mistake 
(from the point of view of the House of 
Chang) opium dreams helped to con- 
ceal. Eventually, 18 months ago, Japan 
brusquely drove the Young Marshal out 
of Manchuria (Time, Sept. 28, 1931 ef 
seq.). In Peiping the Rockefeller Hospital 
is credited with curing his opium addic- 
tion—but too late. Inexorably Japan con- 
tinued to wrest more & more from Young 
Chang until, with the loss of Jehol, he 
had to get out of China last week—which 
does not mean that he may not trium- 
phantly returri. Early this year the Royal 
sank of Canada and the Bank of Montreal 
were rumored to be receiving from Young 
Chang deposits at the rate of $500,000 
gold per month. 

Emperor Pu? Keeping out of Peiping 
last week, Generalissimo Chiang continued 
to live on his Staff Car, sent a henchman 
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to be the new Mayor of Peiping and placed 
North China under the rule of his most 
trusted staff officer, General Ho Ying- 
chin, a veteran of scores of campaigns 
and China’s present War Minister. 
Promptly General Ho sent picked Chinese 
brigades hot-footing up to a short distance 
from the Great Wall which Japanese sol- 
diers held for 250 mi. last week, from 
Shanhaikwan on the seacoast inland to 
the borders of Inner Mongolia, well west 
of Peiping. 

Ready to evacuate in his Staff Train at 
a moment’s notice, Generalissimo Chiang 
browsed over dispatches from Tokyo. 
They quoted the Japanese Foreign Office 
press spokesman: “Our troops, advancing 
from Shanhaikwan, could clean up all 
North China in 60 days. They would then 
withdraw, leaving North China in the 
hands of the safest Chinese.” From Ja- 
pan’s viewpoint the safest Chinese would 
be such War Lords as are willing to swear 
allegiance to China’s onetime Boy Em- 
peror, Henry Pu Yi, now Regent of Japa- 
nized Manchukuo. Soon Henry Pu Yi, 
whose name Japanese spell Pu I, may be 
Emperor Pu the First. 

Son of Salt. A mighty man of para- 
dox is Generalissimo Chiang who gives 

















Keystone 


CHIANG & MEN 
Japan estimated North China at 60 days. 


China a certain unity because since 1926 
he has been the No. 1 Chinese. 

Son of an ancestral family of salt tax 
collectors, Chiang graduated from Tokyo 
Military Academy in rg11, returned to 
China just in time to help capture Shang- 
hai from the Imperial Manchu House. By 
1923 he had become a trusted henchman 
of the late, great Dr. Sun Yat-sen who 
sent him to Moscow. There he obtained 
from the Soviet Government enough back- 
ing and munitions to start the Chinese 
Civil War of 1926 which enabled War 
Lord Chiang to conquer all China and be- 
come President. 

In 1927 the President turned upon his 
former Soviet allies and has been trying 
ever since to stamp Communism out of 


China. Aside from a brief period of re- 
tirement in Japan, Generalissimo Chiang 
has lived in Nanking (where he recently 
completed a huge “foreign-style” house), 
only fleeing from the seat of Government 
when it was menaced by the Japanese at- 
tack on Shanghai. Today the seacoast and 
perhaps half the interior provinces of 
China do not challenge the authority of 
the Nanking Government which is recog- 
nized by the Great Powers. 

Instead of being called soviets the vari- 
ous councils which comprise the Nanking 
Government are called yuwans. As in Rus- 
sia the so-called “President” (Mr. Lin 
Sen) and so-called “Premier” (Mr. Wang 
Ching-wei) are of scant importance, effec- 
tive power being centred nationally in 
Generalissimo Chiang and his Brother-in- 
law Finance Minister Dr. Sung Tse-wen, 
better known as T. V. Soong. Locally the 
Chinese people’s talent for “muddling 
through” provides law & order under the 
regional dictatorships of War Lords like 
famed Han Fu-chu of Shantung Province 
(Time, Oct. 3). 

Though he withholds the provincial rev- 
enues from Finance Minister Soong and 
does about-as he pleases, able War Lord 
Han leaves Shantung’s relations with the 
Great Powers and the League of Nations 
to Nanking Foreign Minister Lo Wen-kan 
who writes & receives diplomatic notes for 
all China. 

Until recently a majority of Chinese 
newspapers flayed Generalissimo Chiang 
as a coward and a traitor, first because he 
sent no troops to help the heroic Chinese 
19th Route Army at Shanghai, second be- 
cause his foreign policy has been non-dec- 
laration of war on Japan and trust in the 
League of Nations. Last week Chiang had 
a slightly better Chinese Press because— 
though few if any Chinese expected him 
to fight Japan—the Generalissimo might 
change his mind. Burning with their 
country’s shame, thousands of Chinese 
students yearned to fight, passionately dis- 
cussed the whole ghastly situation in 
round-table groups with sympathetic 
Christian teachers who kept their heads, 
reminded the students that China has ab- 
sorbed all her conquerors of the past. 

“Nation of Bandits!” Meanwhile in 
London last week, numerous subjects of 
George V whose sympathies remain with 
China gathered outside British Broadcast- 
ing House and cried, “Shame! Shame!” 
when a limousine drove up with Chief 
Japanese League Delegate Yosuke Mat- 
suoka. As he entered the building an Eng- 
lish voice shouted, “Japan is a nation of 
bandits!” 

Inside, tactful B. B. C. officials put Mr. 
Matsuoka in a broadcasting studio as far 
removed as possible from that occupied 
by China’s spokesman of the evening, Am- 
bassador Quo Tai-chi. Later, enclosed by 
a solid phalanx of Scotland Yard detec- 
tives, Japan’s Matsuoka got safely away. 
“Because I am a Japanese,” said he to 
U. S. correspondents, “I can sympathize 
deeply with the California earthquake 
sufferers. .. . Your economic crisis is 
largely psychological rather than material. 
I believe you will have a quick recovery.” 

Since leaving Geneva, where he rejected 


mediation by the League of Nations be. 
tween China and Japan, Mr. Matsuoka has 
been on a shopping tour, dickering for 
arms from Germany’s Krupps and 
France’s Hotchkiss, contracting for battle. 
ship fuel with Royal Dutch Co. at The 
Hague. Nervous lest Shopper Matsuoka 
should leave London without placing 
equally substantial orders, His Majesty's 
Government hastily revoked their partial 
embargo on arms shipments to Japan & 
China (Trme, March 6), authorized Brit. 
ish munitions makers to sell as much as 
they can, thus bestowing work on as many 
British unemployed as possible. 





Chung Corps uty 
Until the earthquake shook other 


thoughts from their minds, biggest news 
of the week to California’s unemployed 
doctors & aviators was Dr. Chung’s com- 
bined Air & Medical Corps. It was big 
news to Nanking and Peiping too, where 
the Corps was expected to bring valuable 


flyers and doctors to oppose Japan and | 


even more valuable publicity to buck up 
the troops. 

Beneath the shirt & vest of Dr. Chung 
there beats no manly heart. Dr. Margaret 
Jessie Chung (‘“Margie” to hundreds of 











Wide World 


AnNA M. Wonc & Marcie CuHvUNG 
Doctors and aviators were interested 


cinemactors and aviators) was born it 
Santa Barbara and obtained her M. D 
from the University of Southern Califor- 
nia in 1916. Practicing first in Los Av- 
geles, later in San Francisco, she acquite 
great skill in treating the plaints curret! 
in the cinema and the U. S. Navy. Sh 
still has a practice in Hollywood, makts 
frequent trips by plane from San Fra: 
cisco where she keeps an elaborate offi 
in the middle of Chinatown. Greta Gar) 
and Anna May Wong are among Mars 
Chung’s best friends (see cut). 

Naval aviators too hold her in high tt 
gard. One whole room of Dr. Chungs 
suite is lined with photos of flyers, bits 
of wreckage. It is a tradition in Californ! 
Navy yards to send to Margie Chung th 
insignia from the wings of wrecked Nav 
planes. Recently the troubles of he! 
father’s country began to prey on het 
mind. Last week she announced that the 
first units of the Chung Air & Medic: 
Corps would sail for the front within 
month. 
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TIME 


William Mayer, President, Dairy Distributors, Inc., New York, | 
witnessing the Goodyear Tire Supertwist Test 


It DOES on Goodyear Truck Tires 


USHING through the night... every 
stop timed to the minute... no time 
out for storms...thirty-eight great trucks 
and trailers of Dairy Distributors, Inc., 
bring the morning milk to NewYork City. 
Some of the runs are 418 miles a day. 
The whole fleet averages 60,000 miles a 
year per truck. Why are its owners buy- 
ing Goodyear Balloon Truck Tires? 
William Mayer, head of Dairy Distribu- 
lors, is speaking: 

“We can’t jeopardize the lives of our 
men, or our equipment, or our reputa- 
tion for certain, quick delivery. The 
baby’s milk must arrive on time. It might 
on some other tire; I KNOW it will on 
Goodyears.” 


See the picture above—Mr. Mayer 
witnessing the famous Goodyear Super- 
twist Test. Supertwist Cord, used only 
in Goodyear Tires, and regular cord, 
used in ordinary tires, are stretched 
equally, side by side, in a little machine. 


Stretch—relax—stretch. Watch! The 


— 
= 
3 
= 


ordinary cord sags when relaxed— 
groggy as a fighter ready for the count. 
But the Goodyear Supertwist rises right 
up and straightens itself out—still full 
of life! All right! Stretch the cords some 
more. Plop! The ordinary cord breaks. 
But the Goodyear cord keeps on and 
on. When it, too, snaps it has stretched 
up to 61 per cent farther. 


That’s the kind of punishment your 
tires are getting on the road. Stretch 
and relax—25,000 times an hour. When 
the cords break, the tire is through. 
Only Goodyears have a shock-resisting 
cord body built of extra-elastic, patented 
Supertwist Cord. That’s one of the rea- 
sons Goodyears stand harder use, run 
at lowest cost per mile. 


Whether you have one truck or a 
thousand, SEE THIS CONVINCING 
SUPERTWIST TEST as Mr. Mayer saw 
it. See a Goodyear Truck Tire Dealer at 
his store or at your office or home. It 
will settle your tire questions forever. 


"HINT 


Cut costs by having the right tire 
for the job. Have a Goodyear 
Dealer analyze your fleet and 
needs without charge or obliga- 
tion. There’s a Goodyear for ev- 
ery type and size of truck, trailer 
and tractor. Goodyear offers 
widest variety. You pay no more 
for Goodyear quality. 
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“The baby’s milk must arrive on time! 





MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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GUEST CRUISES 


on the 
GREAT 
WHITE 
FLEET 


$O 


SUCCESSFUL 


SOVL 









to the 


West Indies 


and the 


Caribbean 


Thirty years . . . and now 
the ‘‘Guest Cruises’ of 
1933... with six new, 
magnificent liners leading 
the Great White Fleet! 
Here is the truly intimate 
way to enjoy the tropics 
—in the favorite informal 
manner—on spotless ves- 
sels with all outside 
rooms, outdoor swimming 
pools...and adept 
staffs whose pleasure it is 
to make you comfortable a 
afloat and ashore. ’ 
from NEW YORK— gen, 


Cruises of 10 to 18 days or more—variously 
to HAVANA, JAMAICA, PANAMA, 
COLOMBIA, ‘COSTA RICA, GUATE- 
MALA, HONDURAS. From $125 to $195 
minimum. Sailings Thursdays and Saturdays. 
(Summer rates in effect March 30.) 

from NEW ORLEANS—Cruises of 9 or 16 
days or more—variously to HAVANA, 
GUATEMALA, HONDURAS, PANA- 
MA. From $97.50 minimum. Sailings Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays. (Summer rates in 


effect March 30.) 
No passports required 
Optional shore excursions at all ports 

to and from CALIFORNIA — New York or 
New Orleans to California $200 up. Rates 
include maintenance at Isthmus between ship 
~ eames $300 round trip, return ship or 
rail. 


\) 


For further information address 


Unitep FRutit Company 


Pier 3, North River or 332 Fifth Ave., New York 
or any Authorized Tourist Agency 
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“Hello, Steve” 


At 10 a. m. one day last week Doorman 
Pat McKenna swung open the door into 
the private office of the President of the 
United States and announced: “The 
Gentlemen of the Press!” 

Into the sunny oval room shuffled some 
120 newshawks, the corps of eyes & ears 
through which the country sees its Presi- 
dent from day to day. Behind a flat- 
topped desk sat Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, his mouth stretched wide, his eyes 
half closed in a vigorous grin. He was 
smoking a cigaret in a long ivory holder. 
Behind the President stood his three secre- 
taries, Col. Louis McHenry Howe, Marvin 
Hunter McIntyre, Stephen Tyree Early. 
Miss Marguerite Lehand, his personal 
secretary, sat in the window ledge. Near 
his elbow sat his stenographer, Grace 
Tully, with pad & pencil. Another stenog- 
rapher, Henry Kannee, occupied one end 
of the desk. 

Uncertain how to behave in this, their 
first formal press conference with the new 
President, the newsmen hesitated. Door- 
man McKenna said: “Pass by in single 
file, please, and meet the President. Mr. 
Young will introduce you.” John Russell 
Young of the Washington Star, oldest 
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International 


RooSEVELT’S EARLY 
They understand about hot news . . 


White House Correspondent on the job, 
took post near the President. 

Reporter Young: Mr. President, this is 
Mr. Tucker of the World-Telegram. 

The President: Of course, I know Ray. 

Reporter Young: . . . and Mr. Steph- 
enson [of the Associated Press]. 

The President: Hello, Steve, how’s the 
quartet? 

Reporter Young: ... 
of United Press... . 

Reporter Storm: How do you do, Gov- 
ernor—I mean... 

The President (laughing): That’s all 
right. Some of you men have known me 
as “Governor” for a long time. I hope 
you'll keep right on calling me that. 

So it went down the list of White House 


and Mr. Storm 


correspondents, many of whom were long 
known to the President. Ernest Lindley 
of the New York Herald Tribune had 
covered Mr. Roosevelt since he began his 
first gubernatorial term at Albany. U. P.’s 
Storm had been with him since the winter 
of 1929. Universal’s Edward L. Roddan, 
International’s George Durno, A. P's 
Francis Stephenson,’ Chicago Tribune’; 
John Boettiger had been on the job since 
the Presidential campaign. 


Immediately the conference began, sea- 
soned White House reporters were aware 
of a new atmosphere of pleasant informal- 
ity. They could recall friendly expressions 
of ‘‘co-operation” which opened their deal- 
ings with Presidents Hoover, Coolidge, 
Harding, Wilson; but not such cordial 
warmth as this. Presently they learned of 
a more important innovation. President 
Roosevelt intended to answer questions— 
not only written questions, but impromptu 
verbal questions popped to his face. He 
would try it, he said, despite advice by 
wiseacres that no President since Theo- 
dore Roosevelt had been able to keep it up. 

Harding tried it for a little while, then 
insisted that questions be submitted in ad- 
vance, in writing. Coolidge refused ever 
to be quoted, created the “White House 








International 


ROoSEVELT’Ss MCINTYRE 


. and cold nights. 


Spokesman.” He too invited written ques 
tions, which he usually ignored. Hoover 
won applause at the outset by abolishing 
the “spokesman.” His very first sentence 
to assembled newsmen—“It seems that 
the whole Press of the United States has 
given me the honor of a call this mort 
ing’”—was considered momentous because 
it was the first direct quotation from 4 
President in years. But like his predeces- 
sors, President Hoover soon decreed that 
questions must be in writing, reserved the 
right to reply or not. Also he established 
three categories of White House news: 1) 
directly quotable; 2) background i 
formation (“off the record”) not to be 
quoted, but to help toward intelligent te 
porting; 3) strict confidences. 
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In Collier’s a new leader has appeared among 
magazines—a leader, designated as such by a 
modern-minded American public. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ACTION 


“You can’t challenge prohibition. People 


will never stand for it.’’ 


After the avalanche of public opinion that 
carried the repeal resolution through Con- 
gress last month, it is almost inconceivable 
that such a warning could ever have been 


delivered seriously. 


But when Collier’s first opened its cam- 
paign against prohibition in 1924, there 
was no huge majority to applaud its stand. 
Astute politicians knew that people still 
believed prohibition would work. To a 
large magazine with national circulation, 
any open challenge of the 18th Amend- 


ment was “dynamite!” 


But there were the facts. From its careful 
study of conditions in every state in the 


Union, it was obvious to Collier’s that pro- 


hibition was not promoting temperance. 


@ . 


It had brought a wave of increased vice, 


corruption and lawlessness. 


Collier’s made its decision. An article, 
“They’re Drinking More Than Ever,” 
brought a storm of protest. It was followed 
by others on the rise of gangdom, the 
grafting of prohibition officials, the in- 
creased drinking among youngsters. 
Month after month the campaign contin- 


ued without interruption —for nine years. 


Collier’s has made enemies. It has been 
threatened—and sued. But it has won the 
respect and confidence of alert, young- 
minded citizens who represent the most 
powerful influence on public thought 


and action. 


To the national advertiser, Collier's offers 
the editorial influence that has always 


been the backbone of advertising success. 


Colt 1S. Is » 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
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couldn’t 


remember what we 


came to forget 





ae De Russy’s gun salutes the 
sunset. Five o’clock on Oahu. The 
sun drops down for its dip in the 
southern sea. A moon rises behind 


Diamond Head. 


Five o'clock now... .dinner at eight. 
Time for one more flight down white 
wavecrests. Then a shower, tingling 
against sun-warmed skin. Dressing 
leisurely with the sounds of tinkling 
glasses and laughter coming from a 
nearby lanai. Outside the window, 
dusk. Waikiki’s lights twinkling to 
the early stars, and away on the coral 
reef the puff of white surf, the mystic 


HAWAII 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S.A.) 
1513A RUSS BLDG. ~ SAN FRANCISCO 


The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, upon 
request, mail you FREE, authoritative infor- 
mation about the Islands. For a special 
booklet, with picture maps, send ten cents. 


flare of torches where natives fish 
with spears. 

Here surely is the place where you 
can forget! Forget. . . forget what? We 
can’t remember ... It doesn’t matter. 


‘But Remember This 


Seeing Honolulu and the island of 
Oahu is just one-fourth of your Ha- 
waiian adventure. You can cruise by 
plane or steamer from Honolulu to 
the isles of Kauai... Maui... and 
Hawaii. (305,059 U.S. citizens 
are waiting to welcome you...now. 
(Thanks to the cooling trade winds 
the thermometer will stay below 85° 
allsummer long. (This is the season 
(March—September) of the beautiful 
flame trees... gardens growing in the 
tree tops. (There are 20 golf courses 
on the four main islands. 


$220 Roundtrip — First Class 


Comfortable Cabin Class accommo- 
See your 


dations, $150 roundtrip. .. 
local travel agent. 









| the White 
| showed that he knew the secret of winning 
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The Hoover system failed because the 
Press audience included not only regular 
White House correspondents but also their 
editors and influential friends, magazine 
writers and “tipsters.” Instead of barring 
the supernumeraries, Mr. Hoover simply 
talked with restraint. Later when the 
Press became critical of his official acts 
there grew a mutual distrust. Acutely 
sensitive to criticism, the President de- 
cided the Press was hostile. In turn the 
Press decided the President was sour, 
evasive. He began to ignore written ques- 
tions, eventually practically abandoned 
press conferences. 

President Roosevelt adopted the three 
Hoover categories of news, and did not 
promise to answer all questions. But he 
limited his audience strictly to the regular 
White House corps; and he permitted quo- 
tation only of his exact words, as recorded 
by the stenographers. The complete tran- 
script of every press conference will be 
kept, said the President, because he does 
not want to revive the “Ananias Club.” 
as Theodore Roosevelt called White 


House visitors whom he had to turn- 
quote.* 
“Smoothie.” Long before he entered 


House, Franklin Roosevelt 
newsmen to him. He never betrays the 
slightest hint that the presence of report- 
ers is anything but a pleasure. When 
photographers at last week’s press confer- 
ence requested him to “look this way,” he 
said no, he would rather look toward Miss 
Lee Krieselman of the Wichita Beacon, 
one of the few women present. Another 
time, out of doors, he demurred at waving 
his hand for the cameras again because he 
was “afraid of developing a permanent 
wave.” When his wrinkled Secretary Louis 
Howe bought a new suit, the President 
issued a playful “special bulletin” to the 
Press. Last week, when Radio Commenta- 
tor Edwin C. Hill broadcast over C. B.S. 
an approving report of the President’s first 
actions, the President had Secretary Steve 
Early telephone Reporter Hill, thank hin, 
ask for a copy of his speech. With al 
admiration, slangy newshawks  desctle 

their new White House character as “! 

smoothie.” 

Louis, Mac & Steve. If President 
Roosevelt succeeds in maintaining 4 
friendly Press it will be due not alone to 
his own adroitness, but also to the sense 
and tact of his Secretaries Howe, Mcln- 


| tyre & Early, all oldtime newsmen. One 


| cold 





night last week, “Mac” MclIntyre 
joined a vigil of shivering reporters on the 
White House veranda, started them singing 
“Sweet Adeline.” Most of the Press con- 
tacts are handled by handsome, cutly- 
headed “Steve” Early. A descendant ol 
Confederate General Jubal Early, he cov- 
ered the Navy Department for A. P. when 
Mr. Roosevelt was Assistant Secretary. He 
covered the Roosevelt campaign for Vice 
President in 1920. Last week Washington 


| correspondents were delighted to find him 
| an energetic liaison man, willing to hurry 


news to them while it was hot, or to inter 
rupt the President with pertinent ques 
tions rather than make them wait for a 
formal statement. 

Results. “Once again President Roose- 





*The “club” included legislators, politicians 
No newsmen are on record as “members. 
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velt exhibits the bald courage and unselfish 
leadership . . .”—Boston Transcript (arch- 
Republican). 

“The fact that he acted without shilly- 
shallying indicates ... that he knows what 
it is all about .’—Chicago Tribune 
(Republican). 

“The action taken by President Roose- 
velt this week was a greater stride toward 
business improvement than anything else 
in the past three years.” —Financial Editor 
Ralph West Robey, New York Evening 
Post (high Tory). 

“The President, his Cabinet and the new 
Government of Democracy each_ has 
shown a virile and streng capacity for 
leadership.”—-George Van Slyke, New 
York Sun (Republican). 

Even the cautiously impartial Associ- 
ated Press sent out a dispatch beginning: 
“Having just become President, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt said: ‘We must act, and act 
quickly!’ And did he act? Well—. .. .” 

“America has found a man. In him, at 
a later stage . . . the world must find a 
leader. Undaunted by the magnitude of 
his stupendous task and cool in the face 
of its urgency, Mr. Roosevelt has made 
a splendid beginning.”"—Editor James 
Louis Garvin in the London Observer. 

For the second time in 148 years the 
London Times spread a two-column head- 
line, for the Inauguration Speech. 

Presidents have won hearty non-partisan 
support from the Press in the past, but 
rarely such enthusiasm as Franklin Roose- 
velt got to start with. Virtually alone 
amid the chorus of jubilation was the 
Los Angeles Times, loyal Hoover organ, 
which reminiscently front-paged a cartoon 
of Uncle Sam shaking hands with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Said Uncle Sam: “And 
may you get a better break than Hoover 
did.” 


Contempos 

Contempo, a literary magazine of small 
circulation, was published in Chapel Hill, 
N. C. by Milton A. Abernethy and An- 
thony J. Buttitta. Last year they quar- 
relled. Buttitta moved to Durham, N. C. 
Editor Abernethy, continuing to publish 
at Chapel Hill, was distressed last January 
to read an announcement by his ex-partner 
that the latter had removed Contempo to 
Durham, would publish it from there. Each 
side hired lawyers, Abernethy decrying 
Buttitta as a humbug (Tre, Jan. 16). 
No humbug, Mr. Buttitta last week sent 
his own Contempo out from Durham, close 
on the heels of the latest issue of Aber- 
nethy’s Contempo. Both are printed on 
similar rough stock with a nearly identical 
masthead, Buttitta’s marked: “Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off.” Abernethy’s is designated Vol. 
III, No. 7; Buttitta’s, Vol. IV, No. tr. 
Buttitta’s contained work by Floyd Dell 
and Henry Pratt Fairchild. 

Abernethy’s lawyer threatened to act 
on postal laws forbidding two magazines 
to appear under the same name. 


Advt. of the Week 

An unusual proofroom blunder let a 
book advertisement in Cyrus Hermann 
Kotzschmar Curtis’ Republican New York 
Evening Post run upside down. Readers 
who turned the page around saw that the 
book thus advertised was Charles Austin 
Beard & Mary Ritter Beard’s The Rise of 
American Civilization. 
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Easter in the land of flowers! Sail with the brilliant 
new Santa Elena on her gay maiden voyage March 
31 .*. . and enjoy, en route, shore visits or inland 
excursions amid the Springtime beauty of Havana, 
Colombia, Panama, El Salvador, Guatemala and 
Mexico! Other convenient sailings of new Grace 
sister liners April 14, April 28. 

Only Grace Line offers visits ashore every second 
or third day ... yet takes you to California in just 
16 days (17 days California to New York). And only 
Grace Line provides a fleet of new sister liners to 
carry you—first American ships having all outside 
staterooms with private baths. Controlled ventila- 
tion and temperature. Largest outdoor pool on 
any American ship. 

Fares as low as $225 First Class. No passports. 
Complete rail-water cruise-tour "Round America 
$325 ($235 on Cabin Liners)—including rail from 
your home to either coast, Grace Line to the oppo- 
site coast and return home again by rail. 

CABIN SHIPS: For even thriftier travel, sail on 
one of the popular Grace Cabin Class liners which 
leave fortnightly. Fares as low as $135, full outside 
accommodations. 

Consult travel agent or Grace Line. New York: 
10 Hanover Sq.; San Francisco: 2 Pine St.; Los 
Angeles: 525 West 6th St.; Chicago: 230 N. Michigan 
Ave., also Boston, Philadelphia, Seattle, Victoria. 
GRACE LINE TM-1 
10 Hanover Sq., N. Y., or 2 Pine St., San Francisco 
Gentlemen: Please send me full information about your new liners, 
sailing dates and itinerary. 
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Red Hats 


In Vatican City last week there were 
holy stirrings, preparatory to the Holy 
Year which His Holiness Pope Pius XI is 
to inaugurate next fortnight. Six Roman 
Catholic prelates learned last month that 
they were to be raised to the cardinalate. 
Two of them set out at once from Canada 
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International 
CARDINAL VILLENEUVE 


His see made a book. 


and the U. S. But none was officially ap- 
prised of the fact until last week, when 
Pius XI held the first secret consistory of 
the Sacred College since June 1930. 
Death has reduced the membership of 
the College to 52—half Italians, half non- 
Italians. Four of last week’s appointments 
threw the balance in Rome’s favor: those 
of Most Rev. Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi, 
apostolic delegate to the U. S. and Mexico; 
Most Rev. Maurilio Fossati, Archbishop 
of Turin; Most Rev. Angelo Maria Dolci, 
papal nuncio to Rumania; Most Rev. Elia 
Della Costa, Archbishop of Florence. Non- 
Italian cardinals created were Most Rev. 
Jean-Marie Rodrigue Villeneuve, Arch- 
bishop of Quebec and Most Rev. Theodor 
Innitzer, Archbishop of Vienna. It was 
said last week that Pius XI presented two 
more names to the consistory, which 


would hold them secret until a second 
gathering later during the Holy Year. 


Silver trumpetings, chantings of choirs, 
parades in regalia preceded the consis- 
tory. Pius XI delivered an allocution on 
the state of the world and listed his joys 
and sorrows since the last consistory. Sol- 
emnly he declared that, as remedy for the 














Keystone 
CARDINAL FUMASONI-BIONDI 


His successor will have a new villa. 


world’s troubles, he alone had indicated 
“sound and solid principles, charity and 
justice and fundamental indestructible 
truths and teachings on the value of souls. 
He invited all nations to “consider 
what serious moral, intellectual and even 
material disaster is inevitably being pre- 
pared wherever the.Church is openly or 
covertly combatted.” One sorrow the Pope 
mentioned was the Orthodox baptism, in- 
stead of Catholic baptism as pledged, of 
the daughter of Orthodox Tsar Boris and 
Catholic Tsaritsa Ioanna of Bulgaria 
(Time, March 6); but he declared that 
the Tsaritsa was in no sense guilty, having 
“neither strength nor means to express 
her opposition.” 
The Pope then presented the names 
of his nominees, inquiring in each case, 
“Quid vobis videtur?” (“How does this 
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Go American One-Class; inexpensive, yet with all the comforts of 
a fast mail liner that is one-class throughout. Staterooms large, 
all outside, on upper decks; 60% with private bath. A sailing 
each week to Havre and Hamburg. See any Roosevelt-I. M. M. 
office or authorized agency or write Baltimore, Md., for folder. 
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seem to you?”) The assembled cardinals 
nodded, doffed their skull-caps in silent as- 
sent. This procedure no outsider saw. 

This week, in public, the Pope would 
bestow upon'the new cardinals their big, 
cartwheel-shaped red beaver hats, with 15 
tassels, which each would hang in the 
sanctuary of his cathedral. They would 
kiss the papal slippers, hand and cheek, 
would be embraced in turn by their fel- 
low Princes of the Church. Then, once 
more in secret, the Pope would present 
rings, perform the ceremony of “opening” 
and “closing” the cardinals’ mouths, sym- 
bolizing the weighty matters which they 
were to hear and keep secret. ; 

“Good Father.” Cardinal-elect Villen- 
euve cares for the second oldest see in 
North America, the one Writer Willa 
Cather made famous in Shadows on the 
Rock. His election as archbishop made 
certain his appointment as cardinal (Timp, 
Dec. 28, 1931). Son of a French Canadian 
cobbler, he is only 49, a tall, spare ascetic 
whom Ottawa called its “Good Father” 
when he taught there in St. Joseph Schol- 
asticate and the University. Last June 
Archbishop Villeneuve admonished women 
to bathe in suitable costume, ‘a skirt 
reaching nearly to the knees...a 
species of coat or cape which shields the 
shape of the body.” When he set saii from 
New York last month he said: “I do not 
feel at all worthy, but the sovereign pontiff 
calls me and I go.” 

Apostolic Delegate to the U. S. is an 
office that has stood since 1893. The post 
carries no diplomatic rank, the Delegate 
simply keeping in touch with U. S. Catho- 
lics, interpreting Church law, speaking for 
the Pope sometimes. Member of an 
aristocratic Roman family, Archbishop 
Fumasoni-Biondi was sent to Washington 
in 1922 after having held similar positions 
in the East Indies and Japan for six years. 
In May 1927 he felt obliged to state that 
the Vatican had no interest in Alfred E. 
Smith’s candidacy for President. In 1929, 
the Apostolic Delegate called on President 
Hoover. Archbishop Fumasoni-Biondi, 60, 
is tall, pink and scholarly. He lived quietly 
in Washington, dined out occasionally with 
oldish men at the more sedate embassies, 
kept a “blind” telephone number which 
even Catholic organizations in Washing- 
ton did not know. He is likely to be ap- 
pointed prefect of the Holy Congregation 
of Propaganda, a high position of which 
the incumbent is called the “Red Pope” 
because of his world-wide influence in mis- 
sionary affairs. One of the first things 
Cardinal-elect Fumasoni-Biondi did in 
Rome last week was sing mass at Sacred 
Heart convent where his sister dwells as 
Mother Gertrude. 

Next Apostolic Delegate to the U. S. 
may be Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni 
Cicognani, member of four of the great 
Roman congregations and of the Pontil- 
ical Commission for Russia. A new 
$400,000 Renaissance villa is being built 
for the U. S. Delegate on Washington's 
Embassy Row (Massachusetts Ave.). It 
will contain living quarters, chancery of- 
fices, a splendorous chapel, a unit (with 
separate entrance) for entertainments 
Washington hostesses know better than 
to attempt to lionize the Pope’s repre- 
sentative or to get invited by him for tea 
or dinner. No woman is ever included 
among the Apostolic Delegate’s guests. 
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or you who purchase with 
discernment, there is one guide which you can 
fully trust. It is the time-tried axiom, “The very 
best economy abides in quality.” Many a Cadillac 
owner has voluntarily said that appreciation of 


this truth dictated his selection. And, in so 
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choosing, he has signified conviction that 
Cadillac’s designers have achieved their aim. . . . 
Cadillac, for more than thirty years, has striven 
unremittingly to earn for its products the appro- 
bation of those who cherish fine things. This high 
purpose has brought forth a succession of motor 
cars of literally superlative worth. . . . This, 
unquestionably, is true of the three superb cars 
which now carry the Cadillac crest. More skill- 
fully designed and built; featuring, among many 
advancements, Fisher No Draft Ventilation, indi- 
vidually-controlled; and finer in every detail— 
they are obviously for those who want the finest 
quality, and recognize its economy. . . . So, 
whether you seek luxury, or performance, or 
inherent soundness—you will find it in fuller 
measure in these new Cadillacs... .The V-8 
and V-12 are on display at all Cadillac-La Salle 
dealers’-—while the V-16, limited to 400 cars 
for the current year, is custom built to order. 


Cadillac list prices begin at $2695, f. 0. b. Detroit. 








A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 











“I bought my first Dodge 
nearly twenty years ago 


... and this new ‘8’ 
is the finest car Dodge 


ever built!’’ 


Donce owners are enthusiastic in 
their praise of this new Dodge “8”. 
But you'll have to see this brilliant 
new car with your own eyes—drive 
it—to appreciate it. 

No matter what kind of car you've 
been driving ...no matter what price 
you're used to paying, thenew Dodge 
“8” will be a revelation to you. 

122-inch wheelbase. . . 100-horse- 

ower—it’s a great big car, powerful 
and fast. And it is ultra-modern in 
appearance, in comfort, in driving 
ease. From its long, rakish lines, to 
its luxurious interior, it is smart—a 
distinguished car. 


New Riding Comfort 
This new Dodge “8” is a joy for 
comfort! Floating Power engine 
" mountings give you unbelievable 
smoothness . . . complete freedom 
from annoying engine vibration. A 
new feature—‘“‘inertia ride control” 
—automatically adjusts the shock-ab- 
sorbers toall types of road conditions. 


“Oilite” squeak-proof springs 


with metal covers assure a soft, smooth ride. The gears 
are quiet in every speed, including reverse. And all 
closed models are insulated—against cold, heat, and noise. 


NEW DODGE 


T H 
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SHE: This is your 
sixth Dodge in a row, Dad— 
and the best looking car I’ve 
ever seen. 


HE: Isn’t it a beauty? 
I've driven Dodge cars for 
nearly 20 years—and this 
beats them all! 







car costs .. 


FLOATIN G P O 


An Aristocrat from bumper to bumper 





Driving this new Dodge “8” is easy 
... effortless, Dodge engineers have 
simplified every detail. To start, you 
merely turn on the ignition, step on 
the accelerator—and presto! the 
engine is running. A thermostatic 
idle-control eeps it running, too. 
No more stalling when cold, after 
you've started, 


The automatic clutch makes it un- 
necessary to use the clutch pedal. 
Even the most inexperienced drivers 
can shift now without causing the 
car to jerk or jump. 


New Safety Features 


Safety is a vital necessity under mod- 
ern driving conditions. You—and 
your family—are well protected 
against the hazards of town or coun- 
try driving in a new Dodge “8”. It’s 
safe! Mono-piece steel body. Hy- 
draulic brakes, with centrifuse drums, 
are weather-proof, quick acting— 
and they are always in adjustment. 
Double-drop X rity ee frame. 
Low center of gravity. Duplate Safety 
Plate glass—non-glare, shatterproo! 
—in windshield. 


But go yourself to a Dodge dealer 
—there’s one near you—and take 
look at this new Dodge ‘‘8’’. Drive 
it. Put it to the acid-test. You'll see 
motor-car performance that’s amaz- 


ing, even in this day of wonders 


You'll be astonished when you learn how little this fine 
. and you'll see why most Dodge ownets, 
when buying a new car, unhesitatingly buy another Dodge! 


: w 


WER 





Dodge “8”: Coupe with Rumble Seat $1115 ... Sedan $1145 ... Five-Passenger Coupe $1145 ... Convertible Coupe $1185 
Convertible Sedan $1395 ... Dodge “6”: $595 to $695 ... (All Prices F.O.B. Factory, Detroit) 
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Fair Balloon? 

Two decades ago, no first-rate fair in 
the U. S. failed to feature a balloon 
ascension. Last week there was talk that 
Chicago’s World’s Fair might boast the 
greatest balloon ascension ever witnessed 
in the U. S. Shaggy-haired Professor 
Auguste Piccard visited the fair grounds 
with his twin Brother Jean, said he might 
ascend from Soldier Field to the strato- 
sphere, if U. S. balloon manufacturers 


would back him. 





Macon Aweigh 

Stamping the concrete floor to keep 
warm, a shivering crowd surrounded the 
silver hulk of the ZRS-5 in the cavernous 
airship dock at Akron, Ohio one day last 
week, A band of 325 high-school pupils 
blared “Dixie.” From the dock offices 
athwart the bow of the airship marched 
Mrs. Jeannette Whitton Moffett, mother 
of two Naval flyers with her spry 63-year- 
old husband Rear Admiral William Adger 
Moffett. With them came Goodyear- 
Zeppelin officials & wives, Mayor G. Glen 
Toole of Macon, Ga., eight beauteous Ma- 
con girls heavily bundled against the north- 
ern chill. 

The group mounted a_ bunting-draped 
platform beneath the airship’s bow, just 
forward of the control car. The band 
changed to “Anchors Aweigh.” There were 
speeches. On behalf of his city Mayor 
Toole presented to Commander Alger Her- 
man Dresel a silver service for the ship’s 

















snout flopped open, spilling out 48 alarmed 
pigeons which flapped excitedly about the 
dock. Thirty-four of the birds then 
streaked through the aperture of the great 
orange-peel doors. Outside, two of them 
(Miss Macon & Miss Georgia) detached 
themselves from the rest, bent a course 
for Macon 500 mi. away. The others, vet- 
erans of the christening of the Akron in 
1931, had to flutter only three miles to the 
coops of Tire Builder Frank Eisentraut 
on the north side of town and were home 
in five minutes. However, 14 of the Eisen- 
traut flock disgraced themselves by choos- 
ing comfortable perches among the lofty 
girders of the dock, where they remained 
until the next day. 

Release of the pigeons signalled the cli- 
max of the ceremony. While Commander 
Dresel, his 50 officers & crew stood at 
salute, Erection Foreman V. W. (“Red’’) 
Coffelt ordered “Up ship!” His workmen 
slacked off their cables, let the Macon’s 
partial load of helium buoy her into the 
air some five feet. Another command and 
she was hauled down again, made fast. 
The Navy’s second airship scouting cruiser 
had taken the air. She will remain in the 
dock a few weeks more for finishing 
touches. 

The Ship. Third U. S. Naval vessel to 
bear the name,* the Macon is identical to 
her sister Akron in dimensions and general 
structure. Most important changes are 
invisible, e. g. saving of some 8.000 lb. 
under the Akron’s weight by improvement 
of engine mountings, electrical installa- 











U. S. A. S. Macon 


She is four tons lighter than her sister. 


wardroom.* Someone handed Mrs. Mof- 
lett a red-white-&-blue cord suspended 
Irom the airship. Declaiming “I christen 
thee Macon!”, she yanked the cord. Two 
hatches in the underside of the Macon’s 


ates 
= ‘To be used only on formal occasion in port. 
‘Ae regular mess equipment is made of beetle- 
ware, aluminum. 


tions, gas cells; and increase of maximum 
speed to 74 knots (the Akron’s is 70) by 
better propellers, better streamlining. 
*First was a Confederate wooden gunboat 
which plied the Savannah River in 1864. Second 
was a steel freighter used as a cargo carrier in 
the World War. The city is in the Congressional 


district represented by Carl Vinson, chairman of 
the House Naval Affairs Committee. 
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“LA DpeAS’ 


You'll have to carry a ledger round 


with you if you’re going to remem- 
ber all the good things you hear in 
Ireland. The man who sells you 


cigarettes, the porter at the railway 
station, the woman at the village 
shop—you'’ll be telling your friends 
for weeks after of the witty things 


they say. Very pleasant, too, to 
feel you’re amongst friends, to be 
greeted with ‘‘ LA bneds ”’ (Fine 
day) or *f So mbeannuisid Dia 
duit”? (God bless you). 

It’s natural you should feel at home. 


Sullivan, famous in the War of 


Independence, was the son of a 
Limerick man ; the O’Briens who 
won at Machias were a Cork family; 
Baltimore in Maryland takes its 


name from a little place in Ireland. 


Everywhere you'll find associations 
with the United States. 


LMS 


LONDON MIDLAND AND 
SCOTTISH RAILWAY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


GSR 


GREAT SOUTHERN 
RAILWAYS OF 
IRELAND 


[ustrated pamphlets from T.R. Dester, Vice 

President — Passenger Traffic (Dept. A 37) 

LMS Corporation, and G.S.Riys. of Ireland 

Agency, 200 Fifth Avenue, Nen York Cit 
or from your own Ticket Agent. 
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Looking seaward. Mr. William McFee, the distinguished author, 
exchanges reminiscences with Junior First Officer T. P. Smarden 
on the boat deck of the Aquitania. Mr. McFee spent some 
twenty years sailing the seven seas in tramps and liners, before 
retiring to write his much admired novels of seafaring life. 








The Aquitania meets a squall. The Captain has just altered the ship’s 
course 10 degrees to starboard and, on the bridge, the Junior 
Officer of the watch is checking the new course by the “repeater 
gyro... a compass controlled by the master gyroscope below decks. 





@ For 10 successive years Cunard and Associated lines have carried more 


~ 


“Crossing the Atlantic today, and looking back over the years 
since I first went to sea, I am reminded that ships may 
change but the sea does not. That’s why there is something 
changeless about real seamen. The men who have grown up 
in the Cunard tradition and who officer the great Cunarders 
the salt of the 
sea. I was brought up among them, and I know them. 





of today are the same as they always were 


“It is, of course, a busman’s holiday for me to go on a voy- 
age, but there is a fascination in knowing that in spite of all 
the marvelous improvements in a present-day giant liner, 
the vigilance and discipline of the old-time merchant marine 
are still there. Sitting in the smoke-room, while the ship 
feels her way in thick fog, I know the Commander, high on 
his bridge, watches with a seaman’s eyes and ears. His 
fathometer tells him his soundings almost to an inch, but 


s 9 ° . ° | * ° acted 
The radio direction finder. Simple in principle, this recently perfe ctec 
instrument determines by the relative intensity of sound the direction 


are 


in which wireless waves are travelling. Two or three land stations 
tuned in and the directions of their signals noted. Then, on a chart, 
lines are traced out to sea in the indicated directions from the known 
stations. The point where these lines converge is the ship’s position 
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FITHE SEA = 


WILLIAM Mc FEE 


none the less, in shallow waters, he will have the quarter- 
master heave the lead from the ‘chains’ to confirm his depth 
by the line and to check his bearings by samples of 
the ocean floor. The Sperry Gyroscope that automatically 
controls his course would in my young days have been just 
a crazy engineer's pipe dream. The radio direction finder 
gives him his ship’s position with uncanny speed and accu- 
racy. Submarine signals warn him instantly of any approach- 
ing danger. Yet he and his First Officer on the bridge and the 
two lookouts in the Crow’s Nest are intent on every shape and 
sound—theirs is the final responsibility. No one will ever 
find a substitute for fidelity and vigilance. The marvels of 
science and inventive genius may aid immeasurably, but it 
still is men who navigate a ship—and those who navigate 
Cunarders are master mariners. Every officer from the Captain 
right down to the JuniorThird must hold a Master’s Certificate?’ 


Land ho! The Captain and First Officer sight the Lizard, southernmost point of 
Englandand first European landmark, as theship steams dueeast for Cherbourg. 





















Staff Captain A. T. Mott, R. D., R. N. R., “shooting the sun”. 
Although Cunarders are fitted with improved radio direction 
finders, this remains the most precise way to determine a ship's 
position. On all Cunard ships, exactly at noon, all officers on 
watch make this observation together and check their findings. 






The Crow’s Nest. In Cunard ships, at all 
times, two specially trained lookouts are 
stationed here, equipped with marine glasses 
and loudspeaker telephone to the bridge. 


On 
CUNARD LINE TO FRANCE AND ENGLAND 


EXPRESS SERVICE 
to Cherbourg and Southampton 


Aquitania .. . April 6, May 4, May3l 


*To Plymouth, Cherbourg and Southampton 





Cruise from N. Y. Apr. 1, $95. up. Franconia Cruise sails from 


SEE YOUR LOCAL AGENT + NO ONE CAN SERVE YOU BETTER 


CABIN SERVICE 
From New York via Boston or Halifax to 
Plymouth, Havre and London, and to Cobh, 
Berengaria... April 26, May 18, June 7 Galway and Liverpool. From Montreal via 
*Mauretania . . . . April 21 Quebec to Plymouth, Havre and London, and to 
Glasgow, Belfast and Liverpool. 
John, N. B., and Halifax to Plymouth, Havre 
and London and to Belfast and Glasgow. 


D WEST INDIES CRUISES 


9-day FRANCONIA Cruise from N. Y. March 24 to Havana and Nassau, $102.50 up... « 
MAURETANIA 9-day Easter Cruise from N.Y. Apr. 9, $120. up... MAURETANIA 7-day Spring 


3oston day previous. 


Passengers to and from Europe than any other line or group of lines @ 


> 
Extensive alterations completed in the 


Aquitania and now under way in the 
From Saint Berengaria, endow these famous liners 
with many new outside rooms with bath, 
equal in spacious luxury to any afloat. The 
distinctive charm of these rooms accords 
with the impeccable service so traditional 
in all Cunarders, and rendered by stew- 


ards whose native language is your own, 





OR CUNARD LINE + 25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Some visible changes in the Macon: 

@ The eight outriggers supporting the 
propeller shafts are cowled with “pants” 
to cut down wind resistance. 

@ Engine radiators, instead of being 
mounted on the propeller outriggers, are 
faired into the lines of the hull. 

@ The internal telephone system (17 sta- 
tions) is dial-operated. 

@ Instead of numerous four-bunk state- 
rooms for the crew, there is one 8-bunk 
room for chief petty officers, one 20-bunk 
bay for crew. 

@ During final construction the Macon’s 
hull bristles with hundreds of quill-like 
gadgets. They are part of a “teledeflecto- 
scope” system by which engineers can 
measure hundredth-inch deflections in the 
entire structure during load tests. The 
“quills” are fitted with lenses, prisms and 
mirrors. An observer perched on one. of 
the catwalks of the dock can peer through 
a telescope at the line of gadgets and vir- 
tually “see around the corner” of the 
hull. 

Following about six weeks of testflights 
to begin April 1, the Macon will be flown 
to the new Navy dock at Sunnyvale, south 
of San Francisco. It is not yet decided 
whether that will be her permanent sta- 
tion or whether she will exchange places 
with the Akron at Lakehurst. 








SES 
Chis SHAD 


LOST HIS BONES 


There are New Yorkers 
whostop atTheBenjamin 
Franklin when in Phila- 
delphia just to enjoy 
Boned Shad, famous 
specialty of Maxime, 
our well-known chef. 
You'll find prices in our 
three restaurants as 
thrifty as our room rates 
and they prove we re- 
member that Benjamin 
Franklin founded a 
savings bank. Rooms 
with bath $3.50 and up. 


PHILADELPHIA'S MODERN HOTEL 


THE 
BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIA 
Chestnut Street at Ninth 


The Captain. Whatever his rank, the 
commanding officer of a Navy ship is 
“captain,” and is so addressed while on 
duty. Captain Alger Dresel, 44, is the 
first officer to command in turn three 
U. S. airships. From the Los Angeles he 
succeeded Commander Rosendahl on the 
Akron. He is quiet, serious, barrel- 
chested, a onetime Annapolis footballer 
and boxer. He has commanded nine cruis- 
ers, won the Navy Cross for helping sink 
a submarine near the Azores. 

Goodyear-Zeppelin, builders of the 
Akron and Macon for a total of $8,000,- 
000, worried last week about what to do 
next. All their hopes were pinned on the 
McNary-Crosser Merchant Airship Bill 
which would have authorized the Post- 
master Genera! to grant contracts for 
ocean airmail three years hence. Plans 
were ready for G-Z to begin building 
merchant ships for International Zeppelin 








International 


COMMANDER DRESEL 
He and his ship were upped. 


Corp. The bill passed the House last 
year, was at the top of the Senate list of 
unfinished business when Congress ad- 
journed its last regular session. Mean- 
while the company will busy itself with 
numerous smaller jobs such as _ building 
rocket cars for the Chicago Exposition, 
and duralumin tank cars for gasoline. 
Savonius Revived 

Into the office of Professor John D. 
Akerman, Russian-born head of the de- 
partment of aeronautical engineering at 
the University of Minnesota, lately walked 
a 15-year-old boy with a large box under 
his arm. From the box the boy extracted 
an odd-looking contraption, a model fly- 
ing machine. He looked hopefully up at 
Professor Akerman. 

“Is this thing any good? Can I enter 
it in your originality contest?” 

The professor took the machine out to 
the lawn, wound the rubber motor, 
launched it. Few minutes later he was 
advising the youngster about patents. Also 
he wrote the august National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics at Washing- 
ton, D. C. about what he had just seen. 

One night last week the boy, Harold 
Hatlestad, Minneapolis high-school stu- 


dent, appeared with 30 other youngsters 
and 30 model machines at the University’s 
Chemistry Auditorium. It was the annual 
Originality Contest (sponsored by Profes- 
sor Akerman) of the Twin City Boys’ Air- 
plane Model Makers Club. There were 
designs ranging from a maple leaf type 
offered by Clarence Maihori, a Japanese, 
to a futuristic conception of 21st Century 
transport submitted by Robert Hillberg. 
Harold Hatlestad’s rotor ship took first 
place. 

The Hatlestad model has a conventional 
propeller, but in place of wings there are 
freely spinning horizontal rotors 14 in. 
long and 2 in. in diameter. The rotor is 
composed of two semicircular vanes on an 
axis—in cross section shaped like the let- 
ter S. As the plane moves forward, air 
pressure causes the rotor to revolve back- 
ward. That action, combined with the 
forward movement, produces low pressure 
on top of the rotor, increased pressure 
(lift) on the bottom. If the motor should 
quit the rotor continues to spin in descent, 
the lift force stretching the plane’s course 
into a long glide. Unconsciously Designer 
Hatlestad had employed the Savonius 
windmill principle.* His scheme is not to 
be confused with the Flettner rotor or re- 
cently publicized paddle-wing rotorplanes, 
both of which involve power-driven 
rotors. 

Exclaimed Professor Akerman, long ex- 
perienced engineer for commercial air- 
plane companies: “This boy has dis- 
covered a completely new method of sus- 
tension . . . so original that it will be of 
worth while importance to the aviation 
world.” 


> 








800 Horses 

If horsepower alone were required in an 
airplane engine the designer’s problem 
would be simple. He need then only build 
bigger & bigger engines, yielding more & 
more power, higher & higher speed. But 
for flying purposes weight, head-resistance 
and fuel consumption must be reckoned 
in the same equation with power. Hence 
U. S. motor-makers (Wright; Pratt & 
Whitney) are proud of the fact that in 
the past five years they have upped ait- 
plane engine power from 525 to 7oo h. p, 
reducing at the same time the weight per 
horsepower. 

Last week Pratt & Whitney boasted that 
it had produced the most powerful aero- 
nautical engine in the U. S.—8oo h. p+ 
It is a Twin Wasp, with 14 cylinders in 
two concentric radial banks of seven cyl- 
inders each. Weight: 1.36 lb. per h. p. 
Pratt & Whitney began experiments in in- 
creased power four years ago, decided on 
the two-bank radial design largely because 
it offers no more head resistance than the 
ordinary single-bank type. Observers 
guessed that the Twin Wasp would be in- 
stalled in the new high-speed Boeing trans- 
ports for United Airlines, and in the giant 
Sikorsky amphibions being developed for 
Pan American Airways. 


*The ordinary windmill will turn only when 
facing the wind. The late Capt. F. J. Savonius 
(died 1931) of Finland invented a mill with 5- 
shaped arms which could catch wind from any 
direction. 

+Most powerful engine in service in the world: 
Isotta-Fraschini’s 1,000 h. p. in an Italian Fiat 
fighter. Most powerful engine ever to fly: Rolls 
Royce’s special job for the 1931 Schneider Tro- 
phy, rated at 1,600 h. p., supercharged to 2,700. 
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_Technocracy cannot make a motor oil 


to equal Pennsylvanias best! 





THERE 1S NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 100% PENNSYLVANIA 


Veedol MOTOR OIL 


Every engineer and every authority 
know that 100% Pennsylvania at its 


finest is the world’s supreme motor oil. 


Yet cheap crude oils from anywhere 
and everywhere are being combined 
and treated. And the synthetic result 
is being widely offered to motorists. 


Remember that no mechanical 
processes—no matter how clever— 
can reproduce a rainbow or a sunset. 


Remember that Nature gave Penn- 
sylvania oil the greatest resistance to 
heat... the richest and toughest body 
+. the natural ability to lubricate 
every part of your motor—under 
any conditions... And the machine- 


made products of the technocrats 
have yet to meet its challenge. 


Change today to VEEDOL—100% 
Pennsylvania at its finest. Only the 
choicest of the world-famous 
Bradford, Pa., crudes are used for 
VEEDOL. And witha new process 
costing $2,000,000 . . . these crudes 
are refined to a new strength...a 
greater purity . . . a longer life... 
to give you more economy in the 


operation of your car. 





The world’s largest marketer and 
refiner of Pennsylvania crudes offers 
you this new VEEDOL... at the 
lowest price for which you can get 
perfect, constant protection for your 
car... Change to VEEDOL and 


get 100% Pennsylvania at tts finest. 
ea 


There are special grades of VEEDOL oils and greases 


for your motor, transmission, rear axle and chassis. 


A TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED PRODUCT 








Model 100 Multigraph 


Produces high-quality 
facsimile typewritten 
material through ribbon, 
or printed material with 
type. cuts, and ink. 





Model 700 
Addressograph 
Hand operated. Imprints 
names and other much 
repeated business data, 
1500 hourly. Electrical 

models available. 


... it’s DANGEROUS BUSINESS to be unprepared” 


HE business that can move fast—applying new ideas 
and methods—is bagging the orders today. 


Orders. Orders. Orders. Everyone fighting for orders. 
Because a steady volume of orders is today’s big essen- 
tial for business progress. 


How are certain concerns increasing their share of 
current orders? By going after business in dead earnest. 
By using Addressograph-Multigraph products to make 
closer contacts, more consistent follow-up, hard-hitting 
up-to-date sales promotion. 


Addressograph-Multigraph Products are used in a 
thousand and one ways to expedite business—from sim- 
plifying routine and record keeping to speeding up sales 
promotion and reducing operating expenses. 


Unless you have made a recent study of this subject, 
you can’t imagine in how many ways Addressograph 
and Multigraph equipment will save and make money 
for your business, be it large or small. 


See what this modern equipment can do for you— 
how fast and straight it shoots for orders and profits. 


Easy terms—you can pay out of savings as you use it. 


Consult “Where To Buy It” section of your telephone directory for name of nearest 
Sales Agent, or write direct to Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio 


Address 








graph-Multigraph Products 


TRADE MARK 


MAKING AND SAVING MONEY FOR EVERY KIND OF BUSINESS @ EVERY DAY 








TRADE MAaK 





DANGEROUS— 


It’s dangerous busi- 
ness hunting jungle 
giants . . . but the 
man who has a cool 
head, a steady hand 
and a modern 
weapon can bag 


the biggest game 
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| MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








House with a History 


Dear to the hearts of all Bostonians 
is the famed Parker House. In = 
world of constantly shifting values, 
it stands out as an immutable sym- 
bol of conservative management, 
good food, genuine New England 
hospitality. Opened for business 
in 1856 by Harvey Parker, restaura- 
teur, the hostelry was the first to 
operate without specified hours for 
meals in a day when mealtimes were 
as fixed as the North Star. From the 
Parker House proprietor came the 
American Plan; from the Parker 





Tue Parker House, Boston 
... gave the world a Roll 


House kitchen, the golden Parker 
House Roll; from the Parker House 
scrip to meet the 
shortage during the Civil War. 


presses, money 

Many are the celebrities who have 
slept under its roof, many the ban- 
quet served at its board. The heydey 
of the professional dining club found 
the influential, literary Saturday 
Club convening at the Parker House. 
Side by side sat twinkle-eyed Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, suave James 
Russell Lowell, timid Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, gentle John Greenleaf 
Whittier. Club members made witty 
speeches, helped entertain authors 
Charles Dickens, Mathew Arnold, 
many another. Still preserved with 
its original furnishings is the room 
Dickens occupied during his sojourn. 
Today, it is a ritual of Boston's 
important business men and _poli- 
ticians to foregather in the early 
American cafe of the Parker House 
lor their mid-day repast. Dining out 
in the main floor dining room at least 
once a week is a tradition among 
many of Boston's oldest, finest 
lamilies. The present management 
is proud of the hotel’s traditions, 
cherishes its reputation for famous 
food and New England hospitality, 
intends to carry on in the same spirit. 


lineation 
; A handsome, illustrated 230 page book on Bos- 
on and the Parker House is available in limited 
numbers, will be sent free to those interested. 





























Deal 


In Chicago, when a gunman held up 
Fruiterer Nicholas Ramos, he did not 
notice that in pulling out his gun he also 
pulled out a $10 bill, which fell on the 
floor. The gunman took $3 from the cash 
register, departed. Nicholas Ramos picked 
up the $10, rang up $7. 








Queen 

In Manhattan’s Madison Square Gar- 
den, on the Jewish Purim Festival (March 
11), Jewess Katherine Spector, 19, Bay- 
onne, N. J. piano teacher, was crowned 
“Prettiest U. S. Jewess” and 1933 “Queen 














International 
“QUEEN ESTHER” SPECTOR 
“Prettiest U. S. Jewess.” 


Esther” of the Jewish National Workers’ 
Alliance after a national contest. The 
festival’s profits will go toward, teaching 
young Jews Judaism, sending Queen Spec- 
tor to Palestine & back. 








Snapper 

In Evansville, Ind., Raymond Woods, 
21, snapped at a grain of popcorn he had 
tossed into the air, caught it in his mouth, 
fell unconscious to the ground. A doctor 
found he had snapped a neck vertebra out 
of place. 


Wind 

In New York City, a 56-mi. gale sang 
around the skyscrapers; knocked off the 
cover of a roof water tank showering a 
dozen women in the building’s elevator; 
puffed out a truck’s tarpaulin, overturning 
the truck; whisked a woman’s hoarded 
wealth out of her petticoat pocket; blew 
a painter out of his saddle high up in the 
cables of Brooklyn Bridge; blew the S. S. 
Deutschland broadside against the head of 
a Hudson River pier; blew homebound 
Warren S. Coyle’s automobile off the road 
into a stone wall in New Jersey, killing 
Coyle. 
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| EASTBOUND 








THE 
NEW DEAL 


—of the Chesapeake and Ohio is not a 


promise. It’s an accomplished fact. 
Let’s look at the record. The George 
Washington, the most wonderful train 
in the world, gives comfort hitherto 
unknown in railroad travel. It’s clean 
—no dust, no dirt, no cinders. It’s re- 
freshing—clean, tempered air circulates 
day and night, winter and summer. De- 
licious meals at 1933 prices and no ex- 
tra fare make this the train for every- 
body—from the big executive to the 


forgotten man. 


The ticket agent of any railroad 
can route you on The George 
Washington. Insist upon it. 


THE 
GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


The Most Wonderful Train in the World 


Completely Air - Conditioned 
Every Car—All the Time 


NO EXTRA FARE 


WESTBOUND 
(Read down) (Read up) 
(Central Standard Time) 

Ly. St. Louis (Big 4).... Ar. 4:45 P.M. 
ee ee ee Ar. 3:00 P.M. 


9:04 A.M. M 
M 
Lv. Indianapolis..... ... Ar. 10:45 A.M. 
M 
M 


10:05 A.M. 
2:10 P.M. 
1:30 P.M. 
4:05 P.M. 


Ly. Louisville (C & O)., . Ar. 10:50 A.M. 
Lv. Lexington... ..... .. Ar. 8:15 A.) 


(Eastern Standard Time) 


6:01 P.M, Lv. Cincinnati,......... Ar. 8:45 A.M. 
8:30 A.M. Ar. Washington,,......Lv. 6:01 P.M. 
9:50 A.M. Ar. Baltimore (Penna.)..Lv. 4:09 P.M. 


11:36 A.M. Ar. West Philadelphia... Lv. 2:24 P.M. 
1:30 P.M. Ar. New York... .... Ly. 12:30 P.M. 


. Richmond (C&O). 





8:25 A.M. Ar Ly. 5:30 P.M 
10:32 A.M. Ar. Newport News...... Lv. 3:17P.M 
1930 A.M. Ar. Norfolk,,.......... Lv. 2:20 P.M 


CHESAPEAKE 


and QHio 











TIME 
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» 'ITSAVED 
MY CAR! | 


I’ma mechanic. I know 
what's good for my car. 
But, when I drove 70 
miles with my crank- 
case actually dry be- 
cause the drain plug 
dropped out, believeme ——————__ 
I realized how valuable and important Pyroil 
really is. My motor wasn’t hurt a bit! 








A Pyroil-Treated 
car wasdriven 
745 miles with no 
oilwhateverin 
the crankcase. 
Mail coupon 
for facts. 


Thousands of motorists are learning every day 
how vital it is to use Pyroil. It lives and pro- 
tects under all conditions of friction. No de- 
gree of motor heat can destroy it. Frees valves, 
seals rings. Saves repairs. Reduces noise. In- 
creases power. Actually self-lubricating 
in emergencies. 


One trial of Pyroil will amaze you. Ask at 
your service station or garage, or, mail the 
coupon for Trial Test Offer. Manufactured, 
Patented and Guaranteed by Pyroil Com- 
pany, W. V. Kidder, President, 157 La- 
Follette Ave., LaCrosse, Wisc., U.S.A. 


OIL COMPANY ae | 
.aFollette Avenue, LaCrosse, Wisc., U.S.A. | 
e send full facts of the amazing 745-mile | 
‘Dry Run,’ also name of nearest Pyroil | 

list tributor and Trial Test Offer. 


Genuine Pyroil is patented in the U.S. 
and Canada by W. V. Kidder, its in- 
ventor. (Other patents pending.) 
Packed in copyrighted, lithogra aphed 
cans and identified by the winged Pyroil 
rade-Name (Reg. U.S. & Can.) and the 
signature of W. V. Kidder on every 
label. Not sold under any other name. 
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PYROIL 


LUBRICATING PROCESS 











| from loudspeaker. 


MEDICINE | 


Surgeon’s Mike 

“Many of our best surgeons and best 
teachers do not have 
while working, but that may be because 
of the lack of proper facilities to talk 
directly to the class while carrying out the 
surgical procedure. In visiting many of 
the large clinics of the country, it has 
always been noticeable to me that the 
surgeon who would talk to his audience 
and describe the pathology, technique, etc. 
always had an attentive group of 
listeners.” 

So observed Dr. Rafe Chester Chaffin, 
assistant professor of gynecology in the 
College of Medical Evangelists at Los 
Angeles. In the current American Journal 
of Surgery he, a radio enthusiast, ex- 
plained how he had equipped himself to 
talk to his classes without raising his 
voice and disturbing the patient. His de- 
vice is a microphone mounted on a little 
rod, held before his mouth inside the 
surgeon’s mask by a headband, connected 
to an amplifier built into a suitcase. 

In case Dr. Chaffin, operating in a 
glass-enclosed cage, wants to say some- 
thing which does not concern his students, 
he presses his left elbow to his side. 








Underneath his operating gown at that | 


side he wears a wide, flat, brass spring, 
pressure on which disconnects microphone 


| Caustic Surgery 

A young woman with a slot in her neck 
—running from the right tonsil inside al- 
| most to the notch of her collarbone outside 
—came to Surgeon Elliott Carr Cutler. 
This was while he was in Cleveland last 
year, before he returned to Boston to suc- 


| ceed his old master, Surgeon Harvey Cush- 


| ranted reporting in the current 


| The solution practically 





| to ream 


ing at Harvard. Dr. Cutler cured the girl’s 
cervical fistula by flushing it with a caus- 
tic fluid. He thus saved himself a labo- 
rious operation, the girl an ugly scar. The 


| clean result, reproduced in other fistulous 


cases with similar sclerosing fluids, war- 
American 
Journal of Surgery. 

The caustic which Dr. Cutler prefers is 
a “modified Carnoy’s solution”: absolute 
alcohol 6 c. c., chloroform 3 c. c., glacial 
acetic acid 1 c. c., ferric chloride 1 gm. 
“tans” tissues it 
comes in contact with. Dr. Cutler uses it 
to toughen cysts which he must scoop out 


| of brains. 


Using the brain-toughener on the fis- 
tulous young woman was a “hunch” the 
immediate success of which amazed Dr. 
Cutler and his young associate, Dr. Robert 
Milton Zollinger. Protecting her throat 
from the caustic effects of the fluid, they 
merely flushed out the fistula. The flush- 


ing burned the lining of the fistuia. As the 
walls healed they grew together, closing 
the abnormal passage in the neck. 

Drs. Cutler & Zollinger used the caustic 


solution on several other cervical fistulae. 
They also found the caustic useful in the 
cure of pilonidal sinus (cavity under the 
skin wherein grows hair). They open the 
sinus with a scalpel, then douse the hole 
with the solution. Thereafter it is easy 
out the destroyed tissue. The 
patient need not be bed-ridden. 


the knack of talking | 





NEVER HAS SUCH A FINE HOTEL 
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MADISON AT 45th, NEW YORK CITY 
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‘‘Be FACE HAPPY”? use a 
one piece fi 


SEGAL 


Razor 
The 


tant improvement 
in Double Edge 
Safety Razor 
construce 
tion in 
over 25 
years. 












BLADES 


SEGHL 


most impor- 


LONG 
LIFE 
ing. Extra shaves make 
them cheapest to use. 
ASK YOUR DEALER | 
or send us $1.00 for a Razor a 


10 Double Edged Blades. Satiste- 
tion Guaranteed. 


Segal Super-Keen Blades ... 5 for 38c, 10 for 7% 
Segal Safety Razor Corp., 270D, B’dway, New York 
Makers of the famous SEGALOCKS 


Ss E G A L ONE PIECE 


RAZOR 
“The WORLD'S FINEST’’—MEN EVERY WHERE SA! 





All-expense tour prices from $260t 
$979 include round trip ocean passage 
hotels, meals, travel in Europe, gulte 


SCOTEAND 
ENGLAND 
HOLLAND 


service, motor trips, admissions 0 


BELGIUM 
GERMANY 
FRANCE 
in 3© Days 


galleries and museums—even your 
tips! Write for free booklet “E’ 


THE TRAVEL GUILD, In 


180 No. Michigan, Chicago 521 Fifth Ave., New York Cit 
ae ee aa 
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MUSIC 


Tourists 

Met. A special train carrying eleven 
carloads of garrulous, good-humored peo- 
ple chuffed out of Manhattan’s Pennsyl- 
vania Station one morning this week. The 
Metropolitan Opera Company, its future 
still undecided,* was on the way to Balti- 
more. There pretty Lily Pons would ex- 
hibit her clear, high trills in Rigoletto. 





Graceful Lucrezia Bori would sing in 
Pagliacci. Baritone Lawrence Tibbett 


would stain himself brown and _ enact 
Emperor Jones. The Company’s famed 
Wagnerians would sing in Tristan und 
Isolde. 

Jules Judels, the slight, frizzly-haired 
man who for 41 years has managed the 
Metropolitan tours, had sent ahead eight 
baggage cars full of scenery. But Jules 
Judels’ job this year is not so big as usual. 
Of the several cities which have imported 
the Metropolitan in the past, Baltimore 
alone could this year raise the necessary 
guarantee. 


Paderewski. The high-backed, red- 
seated chair without which Pianist Ignace 
Jan Paderewski refuses to play was folded 
up in Chicago last week, set up again in 
Milwaukee, then packed for Ann Arbor. 
This year the 72-year-old pianist is giving 
concerts as fast as he can travel. Unlike 
other years, he will not stop to rest at 
his ranch in Paso Robles, Calif. His pri- 
vate car is hitched to one fast train after 
another. When it stands sidetracked, 
trainmen still gather around it to hear the 
old man tirelessly practice his trills and 
runs, sound out his smashing chords. 


Quartet. The London String Quartet 
gave a concert in Manhattan last week 
and set out for the Pacific Coast where 
for two months it will be sponsored by 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, most gener- 
ous of chamber music patrons. The Lon- 
doners play bridge on the train when they 
can find a fourth; long John Pennington 
(first violinist) refuses to play. Because 
constant rehearsing and traveling force 
them to see so much of one another they 
try to stay at different hotels. : 

Menuhin. Plenty of ice-cream was 
16-year-old Yehudi Menuhin’s reward this 
week for a Manhattan recital superbly 
played. With his $60,000 Stradivarius, 
Yehudi goes from Manhattan to play at 
Smith College. He wears long pants now, 
made for him by the tailor to the Ttalian 
Crown Prince. But he is still carefully 
protected from alluring young girls. His 
mother and his two plump little sisters, 
Hepzibah and Yaltah, will go with him to 


*The most eloquent appeal for funds thus far 
Was made last week by Geraldine Farrar. White- 
haired and chic, she appeared on the Metropolitan 
Stage between acts at Parsifal, so roused the 
audience that people started to hand checks and 
dollar bills over the footlights. Next night Mrs. 
August Belmont spoke and three of her friends 
(Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. Charles B. 
Alexander, Mrs. Robert Goelet) waved $1,000 
checks irom the Diamond Horseshoe, Contribu- 
lions of $10,000, biggest individual ones so far, 
came Irom Pierre du Pont and Louis Eckstein 
— still hopes to_be able to give his own opera 
~¥6 Summer at Chicago’s Ravinia Park. The 
Metropolitan received unexpected revenue lately 
when a jig-saw puzzle firm paid for the privilege 
ot using photographs of famed singers, scenes 


Irom the opera. 








You've earned ..You need..a 


REAL VACATION 


“Here’s what you can 
do in just 2 weeks 


Palms ... Sunshine... 





REAK AWAY from routine sights and 

scenes this summer. Within the usual 
time and cost limits of an ordinary vacation, 
you can visit Southern California... and 
come back with energy renewed, imagina- 
tion stirred, your whole life enriched by 
the memories of an unforgettably glorious 
experience. 

From most points in the country, even a 
two-weeks vacation gives you at least eleven 
days actually here. Costs while here (nor- 
mally about 16% under the U. S. average) 
as well as costs of getting here, have been 
further drastically slashed—lowest in fifteen 
years. Clear, rainless days and cool nights 
(you'll sleep under blankets) will restore 
your joy of living. What a wealth of ways 
you'll find to have a good time in this world- 
playground: 

All your favorite sports in new, inspiring 
settings. The broad beaches and bright pleas- 
ure-islands of the blue Pacific. Crystal lakes 
in mile-high forests, and nearby, the eternal 
snows of a real glacier. The glamorous for- 
eign atmosphere of Old Mexico, of ancient 
Spanish Missions, palms, orange groves and a 
port where ships from the seven seas lie at 
anchor. The gaiety of Hollywood, world 
entertainment center. The delights of Pasa- 
dena, Glendale, Santa Monica, Beverly Hills, 
Long Beach, Pomona and scores of other 
cities surrounding big, cosmopolitan Los 
Angeles. Come, enjoy it all this summer, 
when you need it most! 


every vacation joy ’mid cool Pacific breezes 


FREE — New 72-page Vacation Book 


To help you plan, we offer free one of the 
most complete vacation books ever published 
... just off the press... 72 pages, 150 inter- 
esting gravure photographs, map, informa- 
tion about routes, itemized costs and day- 
by-day details of everything to do and see 
here. Send coupon today for your free copy. 
Or for further authoritative, unprejudiced 
information, write us your Own questions 
about a Southern California vacation. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. 


[Come to California for a glorious vaca- 
tion. Advise anyone not to come seeking 
employment, lest he be disappointed; but 
for the tourist, attractions are unlimited. | 









Yacation costs may 
‘ never be so low again in 


SOUTHERN 








: All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd., . 
s Dept 3-WW, 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

: Send me free illustrated book giving complete details } 
§ (including costs) of a Southern California vacation. ¢ 
* Also send free booklets about the counties checked. H 
' } ' 
8 Los Angeles [] Orange San Diego ! 
* _) Kern [_] Santa Barbara (] Riverside ! 
* Name eye rime? Se : 
: Street = ened eee ae ee: 
° City_ State : 


sa Please Print Your Name and Address) a 
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F ORWARD 


STETSON 
Hars 


lead with 


3 great achievements | 





Production of a genuine 
Stetson Quality Hat for 


Unquestionably the finest > 


value in a man’s hat ever offered to 
the world. Drastic lowering of price. 
Definite improvements in quality. 
New spring styles in many colors. 


Perfection of the new Stetson Kettle- 
edge or Self-edge Hat 


This brim edge, not cut or trimmed, 


but formed in the making of $ 

the hat, is smart and distinc- ‘4 

tive. Hats with this brim are 
Introduction of the famous Stetson 
Re-enforced Edge 

This edge is molded to the brim by 
a patented Stetson process. It gives a 
permanence of line never possible 


with bound or raw edges. $] f 


Hand-finished from se- 

lected fur, in varied styles. 

Superior quality, value, and style contribute 
to Stetson’s growing leadership. To wear a 
Stetson is real “overhead economy.” 


John B. Stetson Company 


Philadelphia New York London Paris 


TIME 


Northampton. Both girls play the piano 
expertly but Mother Menuhin 
several years ago that one prodigy in the 
family was enough. 

Pons. Next week Lily Pons begins a 


month-old jaguar which she brought last 
autumn from South America, will travel 
with her. Ita rests most comfortably on 
cold, smooth steel. On the train he will 
sleep in the wash-basin. In hotels he pre- 
fers the inside of a grand piano. 
Foreign Records 

Many a catchy tune exported from 
Europe on phonograph records becomes in 
time a best-seller in the U. S. “Goodnight, 
Sweetheart,” which Ray Noble wrote in 
London, ran such a course.* So did 
“Parlez-moi d’Amour,” the fragile song 
which Lucienne Boyer introduced in Paris, 
and “Zwei Herzen im } Takt” which 
plump, be-monocled Richard Tauber in- 
troduced in Berlin. 

This winter smart Londoners danced to 
“What More Can I Ask?”, a Ray Noble 
tune even smoother and more insinuating 
than the overworked “Goodnight, Sweet- 





made a record of it, letting fiddles and 


a Negro whose records are a rage in Lon- 
don, sings the same song to his own free 
& easy piano accompaniment. 

In Paris Lucienne Boyer has had sev- 
eral new songs to keep her night club cus- 
tomers buying champagne far into the 
morning. The best ones are “Ne dis pas 
toujours,” “Quand tu seras dans mes bras” 
and “Ballade” which Yvette Guilbert 
could have sung with no more finesse. 

Greta Keller, a deep-voiced Viennese 
who like Mlle Boyer brings a unique, per- 
sonal quality to the simplest of songs, 
has made a record of “Eine kleine Reise,” 
a song whose lyrics might not stand cen- 
soring. 








In Berlin Richard Tauber has been 
| lavishing his smooth, high notes on 


“Schweig, zagendes Herz!” and “Lange 
Jahre, bange Jahre,’ oldstyle operetta 
numbers from Franz Lehar’s Der Fiirst 
der Berge. 

Manhattan’s Gramophone Shop reports 
three other big-selling records from 
abroad: a medley of Noel Coward’s best- 
known songs which Coward took time to 
sing in his casual, high-pitched voice; a 
scene from the Savoy Follies given last 
summer in London in which Actress Flor- 
ence Desmond does shrewd imitations of 
screen celebrities attending a Hollywood 
party; a comic take-off on any bad lieder 
singer done by the French comedian 
Betove. Most popular of the new classi- 
cal importations are the Beethoven Con- 





certos (First & Fifth) which German 
Pianist Artur Schnabel has made with 


the London Symphony. 


Greta Keller, the husky-voiced Viennese 
who for several years has had a big record- 
*The first contingent of radio crooners 
pounced on “Goodnight, Sweetheart,” quickly 
wore it out. Irving Berlin’s “Say It Isn’t So” 


is another instance of a song quickly done to | 
Last autumn it was played on | 


death by radio. 
an average of 100 times a day. The American 
Society of Composers, Authors & Publishers kept 
count, 


concert tour with first stops at Buffalo, | 
| Harrisburg, Washington. 


decided | 


Ita, the seven- | 


heart.” Ray Noble and his orchestra have | 


saxophones. carry the melody against an | 
elaborate syncopation. Leslie Hutchinson, | 
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EVERY PHOTOGRAPHIC NEED 
SERVED BY ONE CAMERA! 


Below — Photomicro- 
graph by Prof, A. 
Johannsen, made with 
LEICA Camera at- 
tached to microscope. 








Above—An serial 
view taken with 
the LEICA by § 
John P. Gaty. 


At_ the 
industrial photo- 
graph made by 
D. Townsend, 
Galion Iron 
Works, 


left—An 


Not only the perfect 
camera for personal 
picture records, but 
a great favorite with 
scientists, business 
men and_ reporters 
because of its small 
size, great versatility, 
and quickness and 
ease of operation. 7 in- 
terchangeable lenses, 
including telephoto and wide angle lenses and others. 
Nearly 300 accessories adapt it to every photographic 
need. Built-In Short Base Range Finder gives you 
correct focus instant- 
ly, without guesswork 
Focal Plane Shutter 
with speeds of 1/20ti 
to 1/500th second, 36 
pictures from a single 
roll of cinema film 
Sharp negatives; en- 
largements up to 12x 
18 inches or more 
Price, with 50 mm 
ELMAR f:3.5 lens 
$92.50. Write for 
Free Illustrated Book- 
let, ‘‘ Why LEICA?" 


E. LEITZ, Inc., Dept. 258 
60 East 10th Street, New York 





Weighs only 19 oz, 
Fits the Pocket, 
A Marvel of Me- 
chanical and 
Optical Per- a 
fection. 5 oe 















For only 
$1.65 per week 


Proper kidney elimination | 
Is aided to a 
Marked degree by the 


Daily use of 


floland Water 


Famous the world over 
For its purity and 
Health-promoting properties 


DRINK 


Poland “Water 


Write us and we will give 
You the name of your 
Nearest dealer. 


POLAND SPRING COMPANY 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 
160 N. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
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following in the U. S., was to have been 
in the Fourth Little Show this winter. She 
arrived in Manhattan to rehearse but the 
show was never produced. She finally got 
a contract broadcasting twice a week 
(Tuesdays and Thursdays at 7:30 p.m. 
ES.T.) for Tangee Lipstick. Five years 
ago singing for her supper was the farthest 
thing from Greta Keller’s mind. She was 
playing the lead in the Viennese produc- 
tion of Broadway. A Prussian with pretty 
legs had one of the minor parts. Her 
name was Marlene Dietrich. 

U. S. songs were then becoming the rage 
in Vienna. Greta Keller knew no English 
but: she made up sounds which resembled 
it, sang to the girls in the dressing-room 
between acts. They jokingly gave her 
schillings and she bought vrandy to treat 
them all. Several months later she was 
asked to sing her “English” songs at 
Vienna’s famed Pavillon. She bought 
phonograph records of “Mean to Me” and 
“Annabelle Lee,” learned to sing them by 
rote—to the amusement of two U. S. 





-—— 








(Gas : 
0 Ss <= es 


GRETA KELLER 











. recommended to brewers. 


vandevillians who had joined the Pavillon | 
troupe. 

Joseph (‘Joe’) Sargent (Harvard, class 
of 1922) and Stuart Ross, a University of 
California graduate, had reached Vienna 
via vaudeville engagements in London and | 
serlin. Sargent sang while Ross played | 
the piano. Sargent and Keller got married. 
The trio toured Europe, sang in cabarets, 
over the radio. In London where they had 
their greatest success, Greta Keller went 
daily to the talkies to perfect her English 
inflection. 

Sargent & Ross are broadcasting for 
Tangee Lipstick with Greta Keller. They 
help give the program speed which, but 
for the excess of advertising comment, 
would make it one of the best on the air. 
Greta Keller has started making U. S. 
records. Best one so far is “Willow Weep 
for Me” (Brunswick). But her talent is 
wasted on stereotype jazz. With her warm, 
persuasive voice she can establish a dozen 
different moods. Critics have spotted her 
as an ideal performer for any brewery 
which, in the next year or so, decides to 
do its beer advertising with leisurely, old- 
fashioned melody. ; 
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NORMANDIE... 


newest of Wallace Patterns 


TREADING a perfect path be- 
tween the extremes of de- 
signing ... this is the secret of 
the charm of Normandie, newest member of 
the Wallace family of Sterling tableware. Ex- 
quisite detail is confined within the simplest 
of outlines . . . elaboration is restrained to 
conform to our modern tenets of beauty. 
And not the least of its attractions is the 
very low price— teaspoons, for example, are 
$5 for six. 

Would you like a sample of any of these 
patterns? Tell us your dealer’s name and 
we shall send you a Sterling teaspoon on 
approval. A-Antique, B-Reflection, C-La 
Reine, D-Rhythm, E-Georgian Colonial. 
Just write tous at 333 Wallace Park, Walling- 


ford, Connecticut. 


M/A LLACE Stile le cLmtths wee 


MEMBERS OF THE STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA . DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF 
TABLEWARE, DRESSER SILVER AND TROPHIES IN STERLING, TABLEWARE AND TROPHIES IN SIL- 


VER PLATE, EARLY AMERICAN AND DE LUXE PEWTER..... 








FOUNDED IN 1835. 
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Betting Reborn Jul 
. In Olympia, Wash., Governor Clarence | zai 
M, reason for changing to D. aie last fortnight signed a bill by 
Marlboros can be best expressed in legalizing gape, — on horse } as 
° aces, which has bee nin Wash- 
| the words of President McKinley: ek ee oor eeiien tae pes 
| In Indianapolis, the Indiana State whe 
Ii “1 do not prize the word Senate last fortnight passed a bill to legal- of | 
[/ cheap. It is not a word of | ize pari-mutuel betting on horse and dog | ae 
inspiration. It is the badge races. . ' ia 
of poverty, the signal of mgt Ty a es eo eligman is tl 
\ distress. Cheap merchan- -_ ortnig nt signec a bl ega izing horse . 
\\ 2 racing with pari-mutuel betting. user 
ee dise means cheap men and és | In Oklahoma City, the Oklahoma House N 
Robert M. cheap men a cheap country. | of Representatives last week passed a bill the 
Gardner to legalize horse racing with pari-mutuel , _ nate 
siecsescteias Marlboro, above all others, is the betting. indi 
\\ ; . In Concord the New Hampshire House thar 
accepted cigarette of those who, like of Representatives last week voted to the 
the Martyred President, do not prize — pari-mutuel betting at race-tracks, by 
n all, the legislatures of 20 states were crea 
the word “cheap.” | last week considering legalized race bet- higt 
| ting. Causes of this sudden wave of tick 
liberalizing seemed to be several: an ex- ches 
| tension of the  anti-Puritanism _ that ants 
brought about the proposed 21st Amend- Tot: 
ment; the spread of interest in horse rac- 000 
ing due to better management, better gon 
horses; the prospect of state revenues Aus! 
from betting. Wherever there is_pari- 5% 
mutuel betting, the state takes a_per- 
RK centage of the total amount wagered. Wh 
: d Pari-mutuel betting is legal in Maryland, 
\PLAIN OR IVORY TIPPED Kentucky, Illinois. Louisiana, Nevada, @ ( 
eenicas fi Fines ciq arelle Montana, and, since 1931. Florida. This ite 
CREATED BY PHILIP MO a RIS & CO. year, bets at Florida’s No. 1 track. Hia- Stee 
‘ os Pies eae My, aa, leah Park, totaled $8,000,000, $2,000,000 Gol 
more than last year. furl 
In making a bet by the pari-mutud Tho: 
system, a better goes to one of a row of cous 
windows, states the amount of his bet and ond. 
the name of his horse, pays his money to week 
a clerk, receives in exchange a ticket den 
recording the transaction which he can ran 
cash after the race if his horse wins. The tion: 
clerk records the bet: during the race, @ i 
the odds on each horse are determined heav 
with mathematical fairness in ratio tothe . stub 
amount of money bet on each. man’ 
Commonest objection to legalizing par: slapy 
mutuel betting on horse races: it might 5 ft 
| pave the way for gambling on dog races sing! 
| slot-machines, lotteries. New York State CR 
j | tried to evade this difficulty in 1913 by Mar 
7 HERE co MES | legalizing “oral” but not pari-mutuel bet- the ( 
/ | ting. “Oral” bets (i. e., bets handled by Bene 
| bookmakers), where most race-tracks art than 
| run at a loss, are estimated at $68. 000,000 Muri 
Wh On. | a vear. To legalize pari-mutue! betting 2 au 
THE New York would require an amendment iene 
to the State constitution, a cetercennay stitu 
1935. To avoid delay, Assemblyman Wi - 
A GOLF BALL FOR THE AVERAGE GOLFER ions Breitenbach was last week urging yg 
passage of a bill simply to rescind the the ; 
Play the Champion in your Sunday foursome against ¢ penalties for pari-mutuel betting, to let play- 
any ball at any price. It will help you take the pay-off it start up at once. : colle; 
i . a 
at the nineteenth hole. The Champion has perfect balance As pari-mutuel betting spreads, U = ¢ Tl 
: | track enthusiasts are likely to become In Alber 
(watch the long putts drop); it's lively (let the other chap creasingly familiar with an extraordinary Bons 
; . it’ 1 : contraption known as the “totalizator. ‘ 
ploy bs socand chat Get), W's song (0 Boyt). Prise A totalizator, not to be confused with vari- € Ji 
sensibly. At your favorite golf shop, please. ous forms of “pari-mutuel machines’ nate 
which print the tickets to record individ. eal 





BOSTON ual bets, is a machine which _ instanta- is 
. e # @ (NEWTON DisTRICT) neously transmits each bet on each horst Paine 
MASSACHUSETTS to a central office, adds the result of all aim 
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the bets on each horse, displays the sum 
on a large board where betters can see it. 
Developed from inventions by one J. 
Cruickshank in Australia, and Sir George 
Julius in England, various forms of totali- 
zators have been manufactured in England 
by British Thomson-Houston Co., Auto- 
matic Telephone Manufacturing Co., Bell 
Punch Co. Only totalizator in the U. S. 
was installed last year at Hialeah Park, 
where President Joseph Early Widener 
of the Miami Jockey Club, who runs the 
Belmont Park track on Long Island as 
well as Hialeah, last week said of his con- 
traption: “I am firmly convinced that it 
is the only form of betting that should be 
used.” 

Main advantage of the totalizator from 
the better’s viewpoint is that it elimi- 
nates the possibility of fraud or mistake, 
indicates more accurately and rapidly 
than human “odds-checkers” the trend of 
the betting. Track owners like it because, 
by increasing confidence, the “tote” in- 
creases betting; saves the cost—often as 
high as $1,200 a day—of ready-printed 
tickets; operates more efficiently and 
cheaper than a human staff of account- 
ants, board-markers, calculators, checkers. 
Totalizators cost from $125,000 to $300,- 
ooo to install. Hialeah’s, which contains 
go miles of electric wiring, is owned by an 
Australian corporation which rents it for 
5% of the money it handles. 
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Who Won 


@ Golden Miller, Dorothy Paget’s favor- 
ite for next fortnight’s Grand National 
Steeplechase at Aintree: the Cheltenham 
Gold Cup, over three miles and three 
furlongs; at Cheltenham, England; with 
Thomond II, owned by Miss Paget’s 
cousin, John Hay (“Jock”) Whitney, sec- 
ond: Next day, a Whitney entry in next 
week’s Grand National—Dusty Foot, rid- 
den by George H. (‘Pete’) Bostwick— 
ran second to Ego, in Cheltenham’s Na- 
tional Hunt Chase. 

@ Maxie (“Slapsie’’) Rosenbloom, light- 
heavyweight champion: a fight against 
stubby, bowlegged Adolph Heuser of Ger- 
many, in which Rosenbloom jabbed, 
slapped and cuffed his game opponent for 
15 rounds without closing his fist for a 
single honest punch; in Manhattan. 


@ Ralph Metcalfe, tall Negro sprinter of 
Marquette University: the 60-yd. dash in 
the Central Intercollégiate meet; at South 
Bend, Ind.; in 6.1 sec., 1/10 sec. better 
than the ten-year-old record set by Loren 
Murchison. 

€ University of Pennsylvania’s basketball 
team: 29 to 28, with a field goal by Sub- 
stitute Woodie Ludwig in the closing sec- 
onds: its last game of the season, its sec- 
ond victory over Princeton this year, and 
the game that kept Princeton out of a 
play-off against Yale for the Eastern inter- 
collegiate championship; in Philadelphia. 
@ The Royal Curling Club of Edmonton, 


Alberta : the Dominion Championship 
Bonspiel; in Toronto. 


¢ James Jacobson of New York: the 
national ping-pong championship: 23-21, 
2I-9, 21-13, in the final against the de- 
tending champion, Coleman Clark of Chi- 


cago; in the grand ballroom of Chicago’s 
Palmer House hotel. 


HEN Inspector Hugh Bowie 

was invited to be present 
at the dedication of a new engine 
in the power plant of the Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk Corporation, 
he expected that the engine would 
be christened with the name of a 
President. But when the cloth 
covering the nameplate was re- 
moved there was revealed, not the 
name he had suggested, but his 
own— ‘Bowie’. 

Thus was recognized a relation- 
ship dating from the time William 
Horlick started manufacturing his 
famous malted milk and asked the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Company to insure 
his first boiler. For more than 
| thirty years Inspector Bowie had 
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THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 


‘They had named the engine 
‘BOWIE’ 


periodically visited the Horlick 
factory. He had come to be re- 
garded as a counsellor in matters 
having to do with the care and 
operation of a power plantin which 
Mr. Horlick took such pride that 
engines were not numbered, but 
given world-famous names. 

That in this case the owner 
chose, instead, to honor a veteran 
inspector reflected the confidence 
that so many industrial leaders as 
well as operating men have in those 
who represent the ‘Hartford Steam 
Boiler’ in the responsible work of 
power equipment inspection. 

The ‘Hartford’s’ periodic —- 
tions of each insured object result in 
many benefits in addition to accident 


reduction, and are valued highly by 


engineers everywhere. 
Oo 
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INSPECTION AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


Insurance to cover direét loss, also use and occupancy losses, due to 
Explosions of Boilers or other Pressure Vessels and 
Accidents to Engines, Turbines and 
Eleétrical Equipment. 


Insurance Brokers and Agents will explain the worth of this Company’s Inspection and Insurance 
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MILESTONES WHEN MONEY , 
ee | whil 
Married. Robert Johns Bulkley Jr., means SO much diso 
Harvard law student, only son of Ohio’s 
junior Senator; and Lorraine Warner, D 
Boston socialite; in Cambridge, Mass. eens 
ard res 
Sued for Divorce. James John | os 
| (“Jimmy”) Walker, 51, New York's one- = 
time Mayor; by Janet Allen Walker, pare 
fortyish, onetime vaudeville singer, daugh- 
ter of the Chicago Evening American’s D 
first city editor; in the Circuit Court of es 
Dade County, Fla. Charge: “Willful” de- Win 
sertion .. . “guilty, obstinate and con- : 
tinued.” Newshawks shouted news of the ik 
suit up to Mr. Walker’s hotel window in pr 
| Cannes, France, at dawn while he was ap- 1995 
| ; : : ? in th 
e | plying hot irons to his lumbago pains after y 
| a night club party. He shrilled down, “I whist 
have been fantastically misunderstood. _ 
The action is absurd. Shut up!” and — 
aiced ° cow 
slammed the window. In the next few k 
days he said he would contest, would not, ept 
left the decision to his lawyer, was grate- spider 
| ful for Mrs. Walker’s tactful charge of — 
| desertion, “9: adultery. : W orried about HEN funeral arrangements must rte 
| cash, Mr. Walker was lazily writing maga- age 
COMES QUICKLY zine articles with Writer Frank Scully and be made, every dollar a 
hobnobbing with Banker Otto Hermann | tant. Yet at such a time, one is rarely Di 
Kahn. He had given up writing an auto- | .1], al ae , = ae able y 
THIS SAFE, NEW WAY biography. He said his friend Betty able to discuss costs calmly. Is it not Wor 
| Compton, with whom he is living, had fin- | W!8¢, then, to learn something about Marci 
INE people out of ten who suffer | ished her autobiography which “ought to funeral costs and casket values now? in Pit 
N from insomnia, and follow these | ¢ > swell aig 5 ge a IS one First, let us consider casket values. 
. F F swell woman. 1is wife, who once in 
pone.» Setanta A foe he a vaudeville sang his song, “Will You Love Poorly made caskets wan look a Die 
time. Hore’s what you do: | Me in December as You Do in May?” and much like well-made caskets. Your lips A 
| wept in Miami recently when a cabaret or- | one sure guide is the name and rep- (The 
Go to your druggist for a bottle of | chestra played it, he said last September ne F tl ae Chape 
Absorbine Jr. Just before retiring rub | when she saw him off for Europe, “She’s | W@4#0n of the manutacturer, 1 mend heart 
a palmful briskly on the back of your | one brave woman.” why you should ask to see the National 
neck with firm steady strokes, rub- —e— trade-mark appearing on every ; 
hing areny Sqn ae Saein. Awarded. To Robert Thompson Pell, | National casket. Itis a pledge of quality x Die 
DROWSINESS QUICK! retiring as press attaché of the U. S. Em- | on 4 Nebra 
Seentite ct ter teil. Siien. Grocthe bassy at Paris: the Cross of the French | known for — than fifty years. 1922, 
si Legion of Honor. To Silk Man Joseph Furthermore, National caskets are Comm 
with long, slow rhythm like a per- Gerli: the decoration of Grand Officer of | made in every grade, at every price, pendit 
son in slumber. Absorbine Jr. works the Crown of Italy for boosting Italian art : absces: 
quickly. Nerves lose their tension. traditions. 5 and they cost no more. overwe 
Before you know it, you drift into ——+-— Second, what of funeral costs? Long being « 
deep, refreshing sleep. Suit Won. Against Victor Talking | a perplexing mystery, this subject is became 
Let us prove that Absorbine Jr. Machine Co. (now, RCA-Victor Co.); now frankly discussed in a new chap- enterec 
can do this for you—at our expense. by David Graves George, 67, Southern . ae kle 
Fill in the coupon below and mail it Railway Co. employe, onetime Virginia ter added to our famous booklet, - 
today, and we'll give you enough hillbilly ; for an accounting of profits on “FUNERAL FACTS.” This booklet Mer 
for a good night's sleep, with our the record, “The Wreck of the Old 97” also explains every detail of funeral tor wf 
compliments. Absorbine Jr. is sold which George claimed he wrote in 1906 ee die er sd M: rl 
: 5 when a crack mail train plunged off a @frangements. You may secure a Cop) Manha 
at all drug stores, $1.25 a bottle. trestle near Franklin Junction, Va. Prob- from leading funeral directors, or from 
able royalties: over $375,000. us at Dept. T-3, 60 Massachusetts a 
lebih | IO the fan 
ABSORBINE JR Birthdays. Oliver Wendell Holmes. Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. Oaklan 
. 92; Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, 83; of the 
Sek woaws has vatloved sesh ania. Adolph Simon Ochs. 75; Lillian D. Wald, paralyt 
a aches, bruises, burns xine 66; Albert Einstein, 54. NATIONA vised ti 
sprains, abrasions : as : beeing ibid ial aetae now a 
Died. Marjorie Easton Woodhouse CYPRESS shrine, 
Used by millions for “ATHLETE’S FOOT” Procter Leidy, 30, second wife of Phila- doing I 
Qocessocsssosscosoossossssssosossoososososssssssosolls delphia Socialite Ca rter Randolph Leidy | . that wa 
SW. #. Vouna, xc. 3 (first wife : Jose phine [‘‘Fifi’’] Widener), | The National Trade-mark specifies materials 
3 406 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. H divorced wife of Frederic William Procter, | used and guarantees quality. Be sure to look i 
: Please send me a free sample of $ a owe heir; by drowning when her for it on the casket you buy. ee ps 
s Absorbine Jr. $ husband’s car, to avoid another, plunged ops oe 
Seiad 3 through a guard railing, landed upside ee vepuaed COPS! +g Ci 
$ : down in the shallow Bronx River. Display Rooms in Thirty Cities she hel 
S Address. : — National Caskets Are Available Everywhere Said to | 
: City State 4 Died. Dan P. Hoover. 47. vice presi- But Only Through Funeral Directors made & 
rPITTITITITITITITTITTTTTTTTTTiTiriTi Tries dent of Hoover Co. (vacuum cleaners), Poverty 
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son of the founder; by jumping from a 
fifth floor window at Cleveland Clinic 
while under observation for a stomach 


disorder. 


A 
a 








Died. Edgar French Strother, 49, in- 
termittently literary coach of onetime 
President Hoover and associate editor of 
the late World’s Work (merged last year 
with Review of Reviews), Democrat; of 
pneumonia; in Washington, D. C. 


—— + —— 


Died. Louis Timothy Stone, 58, man- 
aging editor of the Evening Citizen of 
Winsted, Conn., which he put on the U. S. 
map with his freak animal stories; after 
long illness; in Winsted. Famed lies: the 
1895 “Winsted Wild Man” who ran naked 
in the hills, the cat with the harelip that 
whistled “Yankee Doodle,” the spinsters’ 
cow that was too decent to be milked by a 
man, Pete the tunneling trout, the chilled 
cow that gave ice cream, the man who 
kept flies off his bald head by painting on a 
spider, mares who bore twin calves, and the 
windstorm that blew a sheet of paper into 
a typewriter and typed off the alphabet 
backwards. 

—— + 


Died. Cora Helen Coolidge, sixtyish, 
able president of Pennsylvania College for 
Women, sister of Massachusetts’ Senator 
Marcus Allen Coolidge; after long illness; 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


~ 
—<é 


Died. Charles Henry Forbes, 66, Phil- 
lips Academy’s acting headmaster, author 
(The Sham Argument Against Latin, 
Chapel Prayers), able woodcarver; of a 
heart attack; in Andover, Mass. 








—* 


Died. Robert Beecher Howell, 60, 
Nebraska’s junior U. S. Senator since 
1922, chairman of the Senate’s Select 
Committee to Investigate Campaign Ex- 
penditures; of a heart attack after a neck 
abscess and pneumonia brought on by 
overwork; in Washington, D. C. After 
being a U. S. Navy ensign and a lawyer, he 
became an Omaha waterworks manager, 
entered politics via state engineering jobs. 


a 


Died. Robert Lee Luce, 70, onetime 
New York Supreme Court Justice, direc- 
tor of Time Inc.; of cardio-nephritis; in 
Manhattan. 

—> 


Died. Johnny Heinold, 73, keeper of 
the famed First & Last Chance Saloon in 
Oakland, Calif., good friend & employer 
of the late Writer Jack London; after a 
paralytic stroke; in San Francisco. Ad- 
vised to make the First & Last Chance, 
now a soft drink parlor, a Jack London 
shrine, Heinold answered, “It wouldn’t be 
doing right by Jack to commercialize it 
that way.” 








——@ 


Died. Jane Dowie, 78, relict of found- 
er John Alexander Dowie (Elijah III) of 
Zion City, Ill., eccentric Evangelist whom 
she helped depose in 1906 after he was 
said to have practiced polygamy, and who 
made & lost $15,000,000 in real estate: in 
poverty, of a stroke; in Zion City. 
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Eating too Much 


Smoking too Much 






. 
“No Acid 


Headache,” 


No Upset Stomach 
This Morning! 


Don't overindulge—don’t eat too 
much, smoke too much, drink unwisely”’ 
is the Law of Good Health. 
If you don’t follow that law—Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia, scientists say, is the 
QUICKEST, SIMPLEST AND EASIEST 
way to correct its effects. All you do is this: 
“TAKE—2 tablespoons in a glass of water 
before bed.” 

“TAKE—2 tablespoons in a glass of water 
with the juice of a WHOLE 
ORANGE when you get up.” 


Or take six Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia EVERY NIGHT before bed. Every per- 


: : . son who overindulges in food or drink 
tablets the same way, which give an equiv- ra as 4 Se yee a ks of 
alent amount of Milk of Magnesia, foreach S130" Snow a ae Seep. & ete a 
- , , BST Bhi 64 : “Phillips in his medicine chest. 


Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia tablet equals 
one teaspoonful of the ‘liquid Milk of 
Magnesia. 


Try it—just once. You will be amazed at 

what it does. 

What It Does 
This small dosage of Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia acts to alkalize the system. And an 
alkalized system is largely impervious to 
the bad after-effects of excessive smoking— 
excessive eating, drinking. 

It sweetens and purifies your stomach. 
Banishes the acid headache, sour stomach, 
deadly depression that mark the price of 
immoderations, 


Be sure to get Genuine Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia when you buy. All‘ Milk of Mag- 
nesia’’ is not alike in effect, so look for the 
name Phillips—get the kind doctors endorse. 


ALSO IN ial 
TABLET FORM: J \ 


Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia Tablets are now 
on sale at drug stores 
everywhere. Each tiny 
tablet is the equivalent 
of a teaspoonful of Gen- 
uine Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia. 








Results are quick and almost invariable. 
Your head clears, your stomach settles— 
you feel like a new person. 









GENUINE 


PHILLIPS® 






Every person who smokes should know 
this. And take Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 


PHILLIPS’ 
Milk of Magnesia 


Neutralizes Food and Tobacco Acids a few minutes after taking. 
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hattan, busily writing her book on inverte- 
brates. 
Miss Hyman and Miss Morgan know 














Best Women 
@ Ann Haven Morgan, Mount Holyoke 


College. , bi : each other. Neither knows Mrs. Benedict. 
@ Ruth Fulton Benedict, Columbia Uni- professor Morgan, 50, is a short, trim 
versity. woman with slightly grey bobbed hair, 


’ 


@ Libbie Henrietta Hyman, “at liberty.’ 

U. S. scientists last week called these 
three the leading women scientists of the 
country and the equals of 247 topnotch 
men selected from the names recorded in 
the forthcoming Biographical Directory of 
American Men of Science (fifth edition) .* 
Dr. Benedict was “shocked” at the small 
number of women named. Professor Mor- 
gan received the news with pleased sur- 
prise. 

Dr. Hyman, 44, youngest of the trio, 
was astonished at her distinction. She is 
a zoologist, received her training and 
gained her reputation in Dr. Charles Man- 


ning Child’s laboratory at the University Scientists Morcan. BENepict & HyMAN 


of Chicago. She resigned that research 
appointment in 1931 to devote herself to 
scientific writing, first taking a year olf blue eyes. Since 1906 she has taught zo- 
in Europe “just having a good time. ology at Mount Holyoke (except for two 
Last week she was in much the same posi- years at Cornell), has headed her depart- 
tion as an unemployed stage star. Science nent since 1916. During school hours she 
seemed to have forgotten her, Save aS a habitually wears a tailored skirt, shirt- 
mame. The University of Chicago believed waist, tie, white “physician’s” coat. She 
she was living nay Brooklyn. Investigation sj oves briskly about her laboratories. lec- 
found her at No. 41 West oth St., Man- tures her classes in clear, crisp tones. Her 
east recent writings for learned publications 

*James McKeen Cattell, editor; Science have dealt with the winter habits and 


Press ($12). The new edition carries in all analy ‘Rab ental . - 
some 22,000 scientific biographies of which Yearly food consumption of ac ult spotted 
9,000 are new. newts. But her favorite pre-occupation 
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tion, you'll find that Florsheims offer 
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They were surprised, shocked, astonished. 
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has been and, says she, will always be ; 
May-flies, because May-flies are fine fo 
small boys to fish with. Her field book 
on ponds and streams, which she illustrated 
herself, is an angler’s favorite. She gets! 
“great fun” reading personal letters oj 
praise about the field book. Currently; 
Professor Morgan is preparing a field book 
on animal life in winter. Again the dray- 
ings and photographs are her own work. 





Columbia’s Dr. Ruth Fulton Benedict, 
46, is assistant professor of anthropology 
a specialist in the folk-lore, mythology 
and religion of Southwest U, S. Indians 
Her husband, Professor Stanley Rossiter 
Benedict, 49, is a Cornell chemist. They 
have no children. Reflected Mrs. Benedict 
last week: “I believe women have scien- 
tific ability. But there are lots of difficul- 
ties confronting them. Marriage and chil- 
dren, for example. . . . Then there is the 
difficulty of positions. They won't take 
women in men’s colleges or in co-educa- 
tional undergraduate colleges. That limits 
women scientists to women’s colleges or 
museums. I am in the graduate school 
here, and as far as I know I am the only 
woman in such a position in the country.’ | 


Pe IS Sed 
Off Princess Ragnhild Land 
The Antarctic ice barrier on which Cap- 
tain Hjalmar J. Riiser-Larsen was making 
a preliminary camp last week sundered ' 
with a terrific sound like giant bolts o! 
canvas being torn. The Norwegian whal- 
ers which had with difficulty put him, two 
companions, 53 dogs, a wireless machine 
and a year’s supply of food, fuel ani 
equipment on the ice barrier, had all gone 
His party was to travel 3,000 mi. alont 
the Atlantic edge of the Antarctic, fron 
Princess Ragnhild Land to Hearst Land* Aerial | 
As the barrier crumpled, a 1o-ft. crac 
opened three feet from the tent in whic 
Captain Riiser-Larsen, Hallvard Devol 
and Olaw Kjelbotn slept. Outdoors wi 
pitch dark. They returned to their ten! 
anxiously waiting for daylight. 
In the morning they watched precious 
sacks of coal drop down a crevice, hove! 
a moment on the brash ice, then sink im 
the Antarctic. 
They yelled to their dogs scattered 0 
drifting floes. The dogs understood 0 
Norwegian, the men knew no Eskimo ¢ 
cept dik (right) and iuh (left). Reversing 





*At Hearst Land next December they expecte 
to see an airplane fly over their heads. ! 
plane would be making a non-stop flight Iro 
Ross Sea to Weddell Sea and return. In it woul 
be three famed flying explorers—Lincoln Ells 
worth, Bernt Balchen and Sir George Huber 
Wilkins, who discovered Hearst Land. 
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For Travel... 
The readers of TIME 


constitute the world's 










most active travel 


MARKET 






Aertal Erplorattons Inc. 


TIME is first choice magazine of ocean travelers, according to a 
survey by the Steamship Research Bureau.* TIM E’s 420,000 fami- 


lies are Best Customers for travel agents just as surely as for grocers, 


shoe stores, automobile dealers. That’s one reason why travel and 
resort advertisers place more pages of advertising in TIME than in 


any other nationally circulated magazine. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


* Basic data on request, or see American Travel Agents Magazine, April 1932 issue. 








Lashed to | 
a 6000-foot mast 


at “forty below”... 








yet ALL°S WELL 


Acruatty fastening their cabin to the 
earth with heavy chains, to combat 150- 
mile gales, three daring young weather 
scientists are braving the terrific win- 
ter atop one of the highest peaks in the 
Appalachians—Mt. Washington. 
Matching the courage of their hearts 
is the ruggedness of their equipment. 
Among the latter is a Kohler Electric 
Plant of 1500-watt capacity. Its job is to 
furnish light for the long, dark nights; 
electrical energy for the radio equip- 
ment; heat to prevent the anemometer 
from freezing up. It dare not fail! 
That’s why a Kohler plant was chosen. 


With similar dependability do Kohler 
Electric Plants, in many sizes, serve 
hundreds of other uses—in suburban 
and farm homes, cabins, hunting lodges, 
schools, ranch houses, railroad coaches, 
hospitals, construction camps; on boats, 
yachts and ships; on fire-fighting, 
forestry and lumbering trucks; on 
advertising vehicles; on excavating 
equipment ... wherever public electric 
service is unavailable or where an | 
emergency current supply is essential. 





Sturdy and compact, Kohler Electric 
Plants function even 
under jolts, at tilting 
angles and in inclem- 
ent weather. They 
generate current of 
110 and 220 volts 
A.C. or D.C.; also 
32 volts D.C. Inves- 
tigate. . . . Kohler 
Co. Founded 1873. 
Kohler, Wis. Ship- 
ping Point, Sheboy- 
gan, Wis. Branches in 





Kohler Model D. 
Many other mod- 
els. Capacities 800 


. . ** " : 235 4 
principal cities. Man. “tts to 25 K.W. 


r Casoline g 
ufacturers of Kohler " Mf dees 2 ow 
Plumbing Fixtures. LOW PRICES. 
_. 

Kohler « Kohler 
ELECTRIC PLANTS 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. 


Please send copy of “Kohler Electric Plants.” 


Name . _ 





P.O. Address = 
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TIME 


Eliza, the men jumped from floe to floe, 
dragged the dogs by main force, assem- 
bled 53 animals. But as soon as un- 
chained, the dogs leaped for the drifting 
floe on which rode the supply of whale 
meat. One dog, too stiff-legged to leap, 
was left. 

The men struggled to save as much 
essential equipment as possible, dragging 
their sledges by hand. Every time they 
reached the main supply depot, they found 
that it had drifted outward faster than 
they could move the supplies in. “It was 
actual blood-taste-in-the-mouth,” Captain 
Riiser-Larsen later radioed the Hearst- 
papers, whose publisher was one of his 
sponsors. They “could have taken suffi- 
cient emergency ration and rushed for 
safety on the barrier side. But with the 
wind off the land, the dog floe might drift 
out any time, and we decided to stay where 











HyJALMAR RiITSER-LARSEN 
He 


reversed Eliza. 


we were, eventually drift out with the 
dogs, and thus get a chance to save them.” 

There was a chance that the wind would 
veer and drive them all back to shore. 
But when the floe with most of the dogs 
disappeared, together with three floes with 
stores, no matter what thereafter might 
happen, the expedition was ruined. Cap- 
tain Riiser-Larsen rigged up his portable 
wireless, called for help. 

Five small whalers turned to the rescue. 
After a cold night of bobbing on the cake 
of ice, the explorers radioed the rescuing 
boats not to run any risks in the pack ice 
The rescuers were to send up rockets and 
smoke signals. Another night passed with- 
out sign of rescue. 

The fourth night amid the drifting clut- 
ter of ice, the explorers were passing along 


an iceberg when another berg charged, 
passed, missing them by yards. The 
charging berg “ran up against the first 


berg with a heavy thud that would have 
squeezed us to powder. ... We saw in 
the far distance the reflection of the moon 
on an iceberg to leeward.” 


The fifth day the whaler Globe 5 sighted 
Captain Riiser-Larsen, his two compan- 
ions and his stiff-legged dog and picked 
them up as they were being blown seaward 
on a chip of ice too yd. long, 50 yd. wide. 
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CINEMA 


Hollyday 

That Hollywood was not obliterated by 
the earthquake (see p. 13) was almost 
the only thing that cinema producers 
had to be thankful for last week. By 
last fortnight, over-expansion and De- 
pression had brought the $2,000,000,000 
cinema industry, which supplies entertain- 
ment to 75,000,000 people a week in 20,000 
U. S. theatres, so close to ruin that pro- 
ducers had begun to feel sure nothing more 
could happen to them. They had failed to 
anticipate something which was almost as 
disastrous to the entertainment business, 
dependent solely upon ready cash, as the 
earthquake might have been. The national 
bank holiday caused cinema box-office re- 
ceipts to fall about 45%. The effect was at 
once felt in Hollywood. Studios, most of 
which pay their running expenses with 
money from the financial capital of the in- 
dustry in Manhattan, had no way to meet 
their payrolls. 

In the Hollywood offices of the Hays 
organization last week, six of Hollywood's 
major producers — Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer’s Vice President Louis B. Mayer, 
Fox Production Chief Winfield Sheehan, 
Warner Brothers’ Jack Warner, Colum- 
bia’s Harris Cohn, President Benjamin B. 
Kahane of RKO, Comedy-Producer Hal 
Roach—met to decide what to do. Their 
10,000 underlings, whose total weekly pay 
amounts to $1,500,000, blenched at the 
rumor that all studios would close for at 
least four weeks. Next day the producers 
met again. They decided they could keep 
studios open temporarily at least if em- 
ployes at $50 a week or more took a 50% 
paycut for eight weeks, with a 25% cut for 
employes under $50. What followed was 
a week of controversy, conducted in the 
wildest Hollywood fashion, so frantic 
that even the earthquake passed almost 
unnoticed. The week ended with every 
studio in Hollywood closed for the first 
time in history, while arguments continued 
between producers and their employes. 

Cinema employes in Hollywood are 
divided roughly into two groups—high- 
salaried stars, writers and directors, with 
individual contracts; lower salaried union 
workers — film cutters, projectionists, 
sound technicians, “grips” (property mov- 
ers), laboratory workers. On the assump- 
tion that the unions would accept the cut, 
the high-salaried employes held meetings 
of their own and agreed to share their 
employers’ woes, only demanding an audit 
ot studio books first. Cinemactress Marie 
Dressler wired her acceptance. Writer 
Laurence Stallings said he was “proud to 
be the first” to take the cut. Cinemactors 
Jack Oakie and Stuart Erwin were still 
arguing when earthquake shook the walls. 
Both grabbed pens and signed their new 
contracts. Not until the high-salaried 
employes had generally agreed to take the 
cut did they learn that Hollywood's 24 
unions—who suspected that producers 
Were taking advantage of the emergency 
to further a campaign which has cut pro- 
ducing costs 35% in the last two years— 
had refused. 

Producers, union heads and an emer- 
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Bency committee of the Academy of Mo- | 
on Picture Arts & Sciences met at the 
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With remarkable regularity, pilots on the country’s 

major air lines now bring passenger and mail planes through on 
time. Western Electric Radio Telephone flies with them, helps them 
to keep schedules by supplying priceless information, serves as a 
guiding hand through darkness, clouds and fog. 

Because of its half century of experience in making Bell Tele- 
phones, Western Electric is the recognized leader in the field of 
sound transmission. Western Electric airplane radio telephone, broad- 
casting equipment, talking picture apparatus, the new Audiphone 


for the hard-of-hearing —are examples of how this Company puts its 


specialized knowledge to work in serving the public. 


Western EJecfric 
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IN SOUND TRANSMISSION APPARATUS 


Taking Punishment 


wD pa it of thé job 


ACING situations which test the most iron 
nerve is an accepted part of the newsreel 
photographer’s work. 


And in industry, meeting stiff conditions—con- 
ditions which demand stamina that only the 
finest quality can give—is part of the file’s job. 


In industry, a file may be used for a few sec- 
onds to remove a small piece of metal—or it 
may have to stand up for hundreds of strokes 
on a gruelling filing job. 


To Nicholson Files it is all the same. They are 
made to stand the hard jobs of industry and 
then tested for the quality that shows itself 
under punishing conditions. 


For uniform cutting ability, durability—for all 
around quality — specify Nicholson Files. At 
hardware and mill supply dealers. Nicholson 
File Company, Providence, Rhode Island,U.S.A. 


Genus” 
NICHOLSON FILES 


A FILE FOR 
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Roosevelt Hotel. At Hollywood’s Unita 


Airport, three planes piloted by member; | 
of the stunt flyers’ union were waiting, in 
case union demands were not met, to fly 
over the studios with black trailers as , 
signal for union labor to quit. The hotel 
meeting became so excited that when it’ 
adjourned with nothing decided, no on 
remembered to notify the pilots. Whik 
the meeting continued later, in Producer 
Ben Schulberg’s bungalow at Paramount 
a smart stenographer found a forgotten 
but unexpired five-year contract between 
producers and unions which fitted the sit- 
uation perfectly. It called for three weeks 
of arbitration with union workers receiy- 
ing full pay. 

Whether or not high-salaried worker 
would work for half pay during the perio/ 
of arbitration was what they were to ée- 
cide when the studios closed last week 
If they agreed to do it, producers had 
three more weeks in which to find a way 
to keep Hollywood’s huge, eccentric, un- 
predictable cinema industry from shutting 
down completely. 


The New Pictures 
Christopher Strong (RKO). The 
cinema is where all Michael Arlen char- 


acters go when, so far as the literary pub- 
lic is concerned, they are thoroughly 











KATHARINE HEPBURN 


. a Hartford Garbo. 


dead. Christopher Strong, derived from: 
novel by Gilbert (“Swankau’”) Frankat 
is about imitation Arlen characters W) 
can be recognized as such by their font 
ness for treasure hunts, evening clotht 
and “keeping fit.” It is another caste-mar 
of such persons that they have nothin! 
better to do than indulge their roman 
emotions; the habit gets them into typict 
difficulties in this picture. A lady avial 
(Katharine Hepburn) meets Sir Christ’ 
pher Strong, M. P. (Colin Clive), at 
treasure hunt. He is a faithful husbam 
she a virgin. This prompts them to hav’ 
an affaire. Lady Strong (Billie Burke) ! 
distressed. Monica Strong (Helen Chane 
ler) is distressed also, but she 1s Pf 
occupied about her own romance - 
young man of fashion (Ralph Forbes) a 
is so slow getting a divorce that by ! 
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time he is ready to marry Monica, she is 
ready to kill herself for having misbehaved 
with a young Italian in Cannes. The avi- 
atrix and Sir Christopher Strong are as 
sad about their attachment as possible. 
She flies grimly around the world; he 
meets her glumly in New York. Their de- 
pression, induced by gallantry, reaches its 
nadir when the aviatrix learns that she is 


going to have a baby. She hops into her | 


plane, flies as high as she can, removes 
her oxygen mask. 

Wearing aeronautical leggings, a white 
evening dress or a costume which, she 
says,.makes her look like a moth, sleek 
Katharine Hepburn gives a performance 
in Christopher Strong which frequently 
brings Frankau’s drawing room tragedy 


sharply to life. The picture—in which the | 


title réle is secondary—can therefore be 
considered ‘a success; its purpose was to 
provide a glamorous background for an 
actress whom experts consider Holly- 
wood’s most notable box-office find since 
Joan Crawford. In her first cinema (A 


Bill of Divorcement, last autumn) Kath- | 


arine Hepburn came as close as anyone 
can to stealing a picture from John Barry- 
more. Before that she had been a stage 
actress whose principal talent seemed to 
be for getting and then losing lead parts 
in plays like The Big Pond and Death 
Takes a Holiday. 

In order of their importance, the quali- 
ties essential to young female cinema stars 
are: 1) looks, 2) ability to wear clothes, 
3) ability to act. Katharine Hepburn 
looks, as most promising cinemactresses 
now do, faintly like Greta Garbo. She 
wears sleek clothes with severe insou- 
ciance. She acts with intelligent assurance, 
speaks in a strong, flat, curiously pleasant 
voice with the inflections of a polite up- 
bringing in Hartford, Conn. Miss Hep- 
burn did her first acting at Bryn Mawr, 
where she graduated in 1929, acquired the 
defect of talking too fast. Among other 
requisites for a U. S. Garbo, she has green- 
ish eyes, red hair, second-hand car, dis- 
taste for socialites, willingness to wear 
over-alls. 








<< 


A Lady’s Profession (Paramount) is 
a Lubitsch hasty pudding spiced, sauced 
and served by Director Norman McLeod. 
An English lord, aunt and daughter, 
played by Roland Young, Alison Skip- 
worth and Sari Maritza, discover at tea 
one afternoon that they are bankrupt. 
With a hazy notion of buying something 
and selling it for more, Lord Withers gets 
his horse and goes to America. When 
Aunt Beulah and Cecily catch up with him 


he is the uneasy head of a speakeasy pon- | 


dering the subtleties of the colloquialism 
“or else.” Aunt Beulah behaves like an old 
lady at a bull fight. Gangsters water Lord 
Withers’ beer, spike his ginger ale, finally 
Join forces with the police in raiding his 
establishment. For just such an eventu- 
ality as this Cecily has been keeping up 
her sleeve a millionaire friend whose agent 
obligingly buys the speakeasy while the 
raiders pound upon its doors. 


The complexities of this germ-sized plot | 
permit broad liberties to Lord Withers’ | 


precocious horse, to George Barbier as 
Cecily’s friend’s father. to Roscoe Karns 
as the keeper of the speakeasy gate. A 
scene between Barbier and his butler is the 
funniest. 

















TAILORED 10 FIT YOUR NEEDS 


If your sales are slipping .. . if you’ve reached 


the point where you feel that your product can- 
not be further improved or its cost price lowered, 
submit your problem to Berloy engineers.* For, if 
your product can be made of sheet steel, Berger 
can build it better. «» Here, during the last half 
century more than one thousand different articles 
have been reborn in sturdy steel ... made more 
beautiful, more durable and given greater 
utility. »« Yet, in giving a product greater sales 
appeal, Berloy engineers never overlook the 


prime essential of cost to the consumer. 
*This service will cost you nothing. 
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THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO., CANTON, O. 


Division of Republic Steel Corporation 
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The magic city 


WHAT must an immigrant think as she crosses from 


Ellis Island at twilight? Brooklyn Bridge a rainbow 
in gold. The lights of Manhattan mounting higher 
and higher. Whatever is before her or behind her, 
here for the moment is surely the magic city. 
Today, because of vertical transportation, be- 
cause of the elevator — city buildings extend sky- 
ward rather than sprawl out upon the ground. The 
elevator has changed the whole scheme of com- 
munity life. The elevator with its electrical memory 
— its faculty for leveling itself at the various floors 
— its ability to start easily and accelerate rapidly. 
Its way of moving swiftly and silently. Its habit of 
working hour on hour without tiring or becoming 


temperamental. 


Note it is a modern elevator we speak of —the 
modern Otis elevator. Many elevators, we regrel. 
are not modern. This is so despite the fact that to 
day, under the Otis Modernization Plan, they can be 
modernized step-by-step. Step-by-step and paymell 


as they are modernized. 
We want you to know this because you are surel 
entitled to the best of elevator service in the built 


ings where you live and work. Ask the owner to hav 


a survey made of his elevators. The Otis Engineer 
will be glad to do it for him free of charge. Al 


he needs do is telephone the local Otis office. 


OTI 


ELEVATOR 
COMPAN! 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 








State of the Nation 


Dun and Bradstreet, merged three 
weeks ago, last week published their sec- 
ond combined Weekly Review. At the 
head of “Dun’s Industrial Indices” the 
first item was this: 

1932 

Bank Clearings ......... 

Holiday 

Not alone were bank clearings missing 
from important indices by which business- 
men are accustomed to gauge the state of 
business. All stock exchanges and most 
commodity exchanges (except livestock 
and other perishables) failed to function. 
Businessmen searching for straws in every 
wind last week found them of two con- 
tradictory kinds. 

Stoppages. Because of the banking 
holiday, cancellations of orders poured in 
on businesses everywhere. U. S. Steel’s 
unfilled orders fell to 1,854,200 tons, a 
new low record. Estimates were that the 
steel industry operations had fallen an- 
other 2% to 15% of capacity. 

Buick closed its manufacturing plants 
at Flint because of cessation of retail sales 
shortly after General Motors announced 
February sales of 42,000 cars against 51,- 
000 in January and 47,000 in February a 
year ago. Last week, however, Chevrolet 
brought out on schedule its new “standard 
six,’ minus 3 inches of wheelbase, 5 horse- 
power, and various luxury gadgets includ- 
ing free-wheeling—selling for $50 to $75 
less than Chevrolet’s “master six.” Three 
days after the public was invited to see 
the new car, Chevrolet like Buick shut 
down its Flint plant. 

With all indices of industrial production 
sharply down, carloadings fell to 477,000 
on the last weekly report (March 4), 36,- 
000 less than two weeks before, 256,000 
less than two years ago, adding to the sad 
and still unfinished tale of railroad woes 
with the full force of the holiday yet to 
be felt. 

The Life Underwriters Association of 
New York took pains to point out that 
the income of life insurance companies 
was 50% more than the amount necessary 
to meet death claims. However New 
York’s Superintendent of Insurance felt 
called upon to limit policy loans and with- 
drawals against policies’ cash value to 
$100 per policyholder in order to prevent 
a run on insurance companies like the run 
on banks. Similar action was taken in 
other States. 

Up Prices. Anticipating a buying wave 
when the bank holiday passed, many 
prices moved up, giving the lie to the 
bearish signs of stoppages. Meat prices 
made the stiffest advance but yielded when 
housewives refused to increase purchases. 
Wheat prices were generally up in Winni- 
peg and other world markets. Cotton 
moved up a bit at Liverpool. These half- 
Promises of better returns for farmers 
gave a hopeful indication that farm buy- 
Ing power might be bettered, mail order 
business and farm machinery business im- 
proved. 

Silver and copper moved upward in 
cash trading with the markets closed. Dia- 
monds, silk and imported rugs all ad- 
vanced, but dealers preferred to hold their 


stocks lest they should not be able to 
replace them except at higher prices. 

Memberships in nearly all exchanges 
boomed in hope of better business. Seats 
on the New York Cotton Exchange moved 
up $1,500 to $12,000; seats on Chicago 
Board of Trade up $3,700 to $7,500. 

Dealing in stocks, even bootleg trading, 
hardly existed for ten days but various, 
sometimes fantastic reports of a few trans- 
actions indicated rising prices. In Toronto 
and London prices mounted on the U. S. 
stocks traded there. 


Frankly & Boldly 

“This is pre-eminently the time to speak 
the truth, the whole truth, frankly and 
boldly.””. Thus President Roosevelt two 
weeks ago opened his attack on financial 
panic. At one stroke he won back a good 
half of the public’s lost confidence in the 
U. S. banking system. 

A month ago equally frankly and boldly 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co., Manhat- 
tan, gave the public a complete account 




















International 
CuaAse’s ALDRICH 
His blast disarmed the Senate. 


of its assets, not only a balance sheet but 
a full list of the bonds and stocks it owned. 
In the terrific week ending March 4 when 
the deposits of the New York Clearing 
House banks fell off 7%, Corn Exchange 
deposits increased 1.7%. 

Despite these gleaming examples of the 
advantage of financial frankness, the New 
York Clearing House last week forcibly 
ejected reporters from its building, 
promised announcements which kept news- 
hawks waiting all day outdoors in the 
rain, then announced that no announce- 
ments would be made. To get a few 
crumbs of information newshawks had to 
waylay bankers going & coming from 
Clearing House meetings. Little dared 


bankers say, for the right to issue state- 
ments belonged to the head of the Clear- 
ing House, tight-lipped Mortimer Norton 
Buckner. 

Not only newshawks were irked. Some 


bankers too deplored the policy of keeping 
the public in doubt. So must have felt 
Winthrop Williams Aldrich, chairman of 
Chase National. Brother-in-law of John 
D. Rockefeller Jr., head of the world’s 
largest bank, he called newshawks to his 
office and gave them his opinions on bank- 
ing: 

1) He heartily endorsed the action of 
National City Bank (announced just the 
previous day) in divorcing its security 
affiliate recently under fire before Senate 
investigators (Time, March 6). He was 
“forced to the conclusion that intimate 
connection between commercial banking 
and investment banking almost inevitably 
leads to abuses.”’ : 

2) He announced that Chase had for 
some time been planning to divorce Chase 
Harris Forbes, its securities affiliate. 

3) He declared that the Glass Bill, 
aimed at forced divorce of securities affili- 
ates, did not go far enough. No corpora- 
tion or partnership should be allowed to 
take deposits unless subjected to the same 
regulations and required to make the same 
financial statements as commercial banks. 
No corporation or partnership dealing in 
securities should be permitted to take de- 
posits. No officer, or director, or any 
member of such a firm should be allowed 
to be an officer or director of a bank. Bank 
directorates should be small enough so 
that their members should actually know 
and be responsible for what goes on in 
banks. 

4) Commercial banks should not under- 
write any securities except those of the 
U. S., of States, counties, municipalities. 

5) All commercial banks should be 
members of the Federa! Reserve. 

Great was the disturbance in parts of 
Wall Street, great the joy of reformers, 
great the approval of many business men 
and bankers who felt it high time that a 
banker should frankly come forward, con- 
fess his sins and speak freely to restore 
public confidence in bankers. Not only 
has Chase a securities affiliate but it has 
investment bankers on its board (Frank 
Altschul of Lazard Freres; Frederic W 
Allen of Lee, Higginson; Clarence Dillon 
of Dillon, Read; Charles Hayden of Hay- 
den, Stone, etc., etc.). And it has one of 
the largest bank directorates in the coun- 
try: 71 members. The sins of the Chase 
Bank were not necessarily on Mr. Aldrich’s 
head, however. He could blame them if 
he chose on Albert H. Wiggin, vigorous 
chairman who resigned last January. 

Blast. The bomb which on Sept. 16, 
1920 pockmarked for all time the front of 
the House of Morgan, was—so many 
thought last week—far less damaging to 
the most powerful banking house in the 
country than the blast last week in the 
Chase Bank building. For not only would 
Mr. Aldrich have the House of Morgan 
give up the deposits, but also give up its 
representation on the boards of many 
great banks on which ten of its 20 mem- 
bers now have seats. The effect on Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., Speyer & Co., and other bank- 
ing houses would be similar. 

Why, business men asked last week, 
did Mr. Aldrich step off the reservation? 
Was it banking inexperience? Winthrop 
Aldrich, yachtsman son of Nelson Wil- 
marth Aldrich, late Rhode Island Senator 
was a lawyer until 1929 when he was made 
president of his brother-in-law’s Equitable 
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Trust Co. (merged a year later with 
Chase). Was it a war between the Rocke- 
fellers and Morgan? The Hearst Press, 
without a single new fact to base its 
theory on, and making such blunders 
as describing Mr. Aldrich as a Rockefeller 
son-in-law,* seized this lurid angle: “The 
House of Rockefeller would strip the 
House of Morgan of this tremendous 
power. . It caught the Morgan camp 
wholly unawares and created something 
akin to consternation. . . . Even with the 
Rockefeller backing, it took courage to 
antagonize and defy the House of Mor- 
gan, starting a feud in which no quarter 
will be given nor asked.” 

Or was Mx. Aldrich merely acting as the 
vehicle of his brothertin-law’s high-minded 
business code?+ In 1929, while John D. 
Jr. was in the Holy Land, Lawyer Aldrich 
managed the proxy battle that wrested 
control of Standard Oil of Indiana from 
Robert Wright Stewart in order to purify 
the oil business. Was John D. Jr. trying 
to do the same for banking?. (The same 
day that Mr. Aldrich spoke, John D. Sr., 
so short of dimes that he had given a $1 
tip to a caddy, declared, “I have every 
confidence in our bankers. . . .”) 

John D. Rockefeller Jr. married Winthrop 
Aldrich’s sister, Abby. 

{At thoroughgoing modern evangelism John 
D. Rockefeller Jr. is no match for the Rev. Dr. 


Norman Vincent Peale of Marble Collegiate 
Reformed Church, Fifth Avenue, Manhattan, 
who last week sermonized: “It is not necessary 


to call the business leaders to Washington to 
tell Congress how to end the Depression, Let the 
bankers and speculators and great corporation 
heads who are guilty get down not before the 
Senate but before God and confess their sins, 
and the air will be cleared.” 


TIME 


One reason for Mr. Aldrich’s move was 
self-evident: tne promised Senate in- 
vestigation of the Chase Bank. no matter 
what it discloses, will now fall flat, for Mr. 
Aldrich has by his statement repudiated 














GUARANTY’S POTTER 
“My conscience is easy.” 
the policies of his predecessor, Albert 
Henry Wiggin. He can, unlike Charles 


Edwin Mitchell, declare himself in agree- 
ment with the critics of his bank. More- 
over banking reform measures are now 
bound to be enacted, and little would be 
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ALLEGHENY PRODUCTS 


SHEETS: For Automobile 
Bodies, Metallic Furniture, 
Deep Drawing 
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ALLEGHENY METAL...THE “TIME 
TESTED” STAINLESS ALLOY..... 


Those glistening evaporators you see on all of the new 
models of General Electric Refrigerators will never 
stain, chip or wear off ... They are not only more 
efficient but their lustre is permanent throughout their 
entire thickness... Just one of the many applications 
where Allegheny Metal is proving outstandingly suc- 
cessful in service ... Write for Bulletin G-10. 
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gained but public censure by opposing 
them. By speaking out Mr. Aldrich bet- 
tered his position, aligned himself with the 
prevailing banking spirit of the times. 

Rebuttal. New York banks most closely 
associated with the House of Morgan are: 
First National, Guaranty Trust, Bankers 
Trust, New York Trust. Never during the 
Depression has there been the slightest 
doubt or whisper as to the liquidity, sol- 
vency and strength of these four banks 
Had every bank in New York and the 
U. S.—or even a considerable fraction of 
them—been managed with equal sagacity, 
the United States would not have been 
treated to last week’s holiday spectacle 
That was the simplest answer to the Ald- 
rich blast. It was made not by a Morgan 
Partner but in one laconic and ironic sen- 
tence from the lips of Guaranty Trust’s 
President William Chapman Potter: “My 
conscience is easy.” 

Results. Little publicized but far reach- 
ing among Mr. Aldrich’s proposals was his 
suggestion that all commercial banks 
should be made members of the Federal 
Reserve, for not only is such meinbership 
an expensive luxury for many a village 
bank, but bringing all banks into one fold 
would undoubtedly pave the way for one 
uniform banking system in place of the 
present 49 systems (one national, 48 
state). This subject along with the vast 
problem of who shall sell the nation’s 
securities is due to be aired when Congress 
comes to deal with the more than tempo- 
rary phases of the banking situation. 
Personnel 

Last week two educators were business 
news: 

President James Rowland Angell oi 
Yale accepted the vacant chair of Calvi 
Coolidge on the board of New Vork Lifi 
Insurance Co. (where he will be a col: 
league of President Nicholas Murr 
Butler of Columbia). Dr. Angell’s fee! 
ings: “Life insurance . is one of tl 
great triumphs of modern civilization.” 

Dean Harry Augustus Bigelow of |! 
University of Chicago Law School wis 
appointed trustee of bankrupt Jn 
Utility Investments, Inc., after Calvi 
Fentress and William W. Wheelock h 


} 


been disqualified by Judge Wilkerson be- 
cause they were elected by the debentur 
holder’s protective committee, supposed 
partial to the Insulls. Dean Bigelow: 
feelings: “Begin at the bottom and wor 
my way up.” 

Other changes: 

George Alfred Ranney, vice pres (e' 
of International Harvester, author ot som 
of its clear, frank financial statements, 
rector of Chicago’s First National Bank 
and great, golf-playing friend of Melvi 
Traylor, accepted an offer to become vit 
chairman and financial head of Common- 
wealth Edison, Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Public Service of Northern Illinois—poss 
recently held by Samuel Insull Jr. 

Chicago’s Stanley Field, under indic'- 
ment for his Insull connections. resigne 
as chairman of Continental Illinois Ne 
tional Bank & Trust Co. and his director 
ships in Public Service and Commonwe altl 
Edison (onetime Insull companies). 

Winthrop Williams Aldrich, Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt III, Matthew Chauncey 
Brush and Charles E, Richardson 1 
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signed as directors of Fox Film Corp. to 
make way for Senator Daniel O. Hast- 
ings of Delaware (receiver for General 
Theatres Equipment, Inc., which controls 
Fox) and several Fox officials. No change 
of control was signified, but gentlemen 
had a natural desire to retire from a di- 
rectorate on which the limelight of Sena- 
torial investigation may soon be playing. 
Ogden Livingston Mills, ex-Secretary 
of the Treasury, large holder of National 
Biscuit stock inherited from his father, 
became a National Biscuit director. 
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Shows in Manhattan 

Fiene. Like the Brothers Benét in lit- 
erature, Brothers Ernest & Paul Fiene have 
long held a respected if not dominant posi- 
tion in Manhattan’s art world. Painter 
Ernest is the better known. He is well 
represented in many important collections, 
figures regularly in exhibitions, teaches 
painting to hand-picked students. Last 
week blond, bushy-mustached Brother 
Paul gave his first one-man show of sculp- 
ture and outgrew the title of “Ernest 
Fiene’s Younger Brother” as completely 
as Stephen Vincent Benét outgrew “Wil- 
liam Rose Benét’s Younger Brother” with 
the publication of John Brown’s Body. In 
the middle of a show room of portrait 
heads and animal studies stretched a 
heroic nude rising from the ground on one 
arm, entitled Rising Figure. Critics hailed 
it as one of the most important pieces of 
sculpture in years, a tie with William 
Zorach’s Spirit of the Dance (banned by 
Roxy, restored last week to Radio City’s 
Music Hall) as the most interesting statue 
of the year. Sculptor Fiene admits no 
hobby beyond his sculpture, but he owns 
two Siamese cats, makes them earn their 
daily herring by posing for him and his 
wife, Painter Rosella Hartman. 

Cats. One of Paul Fiene’s best cat 
statues was not on view in his own exhibi- 
tion last week but up on 57th Street where 
the Ferargil Galleries held an elaborate 
cat show. Following a showing of cats in 
art at the little Maurel Gallery year ago 
(Time, Dec. 14, 1931) Ferargil showed 
not only paintings and statues of cats, 
but cat prints, cat bookends, cat doorstops. 
cat ash trays, cat hooked rugs, cat foot- 
stools. Besides Paul Fiene’s rather heraldic 
cat couchant, notable cats were those by 
William Zorach, Peggy Bacon, Agnes Tait, 
Isugoharu Foujita, and a superb cat 
poster by the late great Théophile Stein- 
len, 

Chicago. As a polite gesture to the 
dozens of Chicago galleries which have ex- 
hibited the work of Eastern artists for 
years, the Whitney Museum exhibited a 
large loan collection of works by Chicago 
artists. Manhattan critics found the choice 
excellent, the work sound, were disap- 
pointed in the absence of local color. High 
spot was Grant Wood’s famed American 
Gothic, a portrait of a sad-eyed collarless 
Iowa M 











farmer & wife (Trme, Sept. 5). 
Other Chicago artists seemed as willing 
to copy New. York’s Reginald Marsh. 


esp Benton, Alexander Brook, as New 
nee artists of a decade ago were to copy 
Icasso, Matisse, Cézanne. 
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A recent check-up among purchasing agents and department managers proved the 
increasing popularity of New Hammermill Bond for office forms and letterheads. 
High quality—without high price” is the reason, 


O WRITE ON. That, after all, is a 

primary use of bond paper. And the 
better the surface, the smoother the writ- 
ing. So organizations employing staffs of 
clerical workers are particular. Often, they 
favor one paper. 

That paper happens to be Hammermill 
Bond. Happens to be? Not exactly. It 
doesn’t “just happen” that Hammermill 
Bond has a hard, satiny-smooth, glare- 
free surface. 

It doesn’t just happen that mistakes can 
be erased more readily and less noticeably 
on that paper than on others. 

It doesn’t just happen that it’s a whiter 
white paper than others costing up to 
three times as much. 

The feel, the crackle, the appearance, the 


ood 
MMER 
- BOND te 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 
It is our word of honor to the public 


Note: 
Name. 


Position 


strength—none of these things “happen” 
to be outstanding in Hammermill Bond. 
They’re built in the sheet as a result of 
painstaking years. Years of improving 
quality. So that, today, a business needs 
to look no farther up the price scale than 
Hammermill Bond. Nor need it look lower, 
and take chances with unknown values. 
Besides the new snow-white, there are 
thirteen always-the-same colors (for office 
signal systems). Bond or ripple finish. En- 
velopes to match all colors and both finishes. 


NEW PORTFOLIO OF SUGGESTIONS 


Not just “another portfolio” —but a prac- 
tical new piece filled with money-saving 
suggestions for designing forms, organizing 
your work on a Form Control basis, the 
Color Signal System, and other helpful in- 
formation, Also actual printed specimens 
of New Hammermill Bond, in white and 
colors. Mailed without charge, if you re- 
quest it on the coupon and attach to your 
present business letterhead. (To students 
and other non-users of business forms, and 


to all persons outside U.S. A., 25¢.) 


* Says important insurance company 


HamMermits Paren Company, Erie, Penna. 
Please send me one of the new Portfolios.” Printed Forms at Work.” 


If you also wish the new Letterhead Portfolio check here O 








CO 


(Fill in above and attach coupon to your business letterhead) 
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ANIMALS 








Hawk Show 


Many a U. S. city is plagued by the 
noise and dirt of starlings in winter, of 
sparrows the year round. To the relief of 
pestered inhabitants occasionally come 
hawks. 
three hawks entertained and _ gratified 
townspeople by their daily raids on the 
city’s swarm of starlings. Last week two 
“sparrow” hawks* were putting on the 


*The small American sparrow hawk usually 
feeds on grasshoppers and other insects, some- 
times attacks mice and small birds in winter. 


In Hartford, Conn. last winter 


same kind of helpful show in Springfield, 
Til. 

A downtown building in Springfield had 
become infested with thousands of spar- 
rows. One afternoon someone noticed the 
two hawks hovering over the spot, stopped 
to watch them swoop and kill. Next after- 
noon the hawks came to hunt again. More 
people stopped to watch. Before long 
three traffic policemen were needed to 
handle the hundreds who gathered daily to 
watch the aerial raids. Because the hawks 
always came at about 5:15 p. m. a mer- 
chant got the idea of starting a daily pool 
based on the fractional minute of the 
birds’ appearance. Soon everyone from 
Mayor J. W. Kapp Jr. down was buying 
tickets. 








It was true then, 


and it's true now... 


. In 1929 it was said: 


“GAS, a Century-Old Industry, has a 
larger market Now than ever before” 


Gas has demonstrated 

its adaptability to new 

uses for more than 
100 years. Business conditions 
have not changed the outlook in 
this industry, because gas sup- 
plies heat, a necessity wherever 
people live and work. 


Associated Homes Turn to Gas 


More than 2,000 customers 
served by the Associated System 
have installed gas house heating 
since 1929. More than 9,000 
bought automatic gas water 
heaters during the same period. 


YET TODAY... 
Only 1 out of 170 Associated gas 
customers has a gas house heater. 


Only 1 out of 10 has an automatic 
gas water heater. 


The average gas customer dou- 
bles his use when he adds an 
automatic gas water heater, and 
multiplies it tenfold when he in- 
stalls gas house heating. These 
facts point to a market, larger than 
ever, for Associated gas services. 


For information about facilities, 
service, rates, write 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 Broadway - - - New York 














INCORPORATED 


| F. EBERSTADT & CO, 
| 


Preparation and Execution 


of 


Reorganization and Merger Plans 


for 


Financial Institutions, Industrial and 
Public Utility Companies 


39 BROADWAY, 





NEW YORK 


PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week these 
names made this news: 








Against the wind on Miami Beach's 
championship La Gorce golf course, Ohio’s 
three-time Governor James Middleton 
Cox, 62, who plays in the low 80's at 
Dayton’s Miami Valley Golf Club, smote 
his ball true for a 230-yd. drive, holed it 
on his mashie shot for the first eagle two 








Keystone 


James Cox, AGED 62 


He holed a mashie, lipped an iron. 


ever made on the 4oo-yd. 14th hole. At 
the 380-yd. 15th he put his iron second 
shot two inches from the cup for a birdie 
three. Club Professional Willie Klein 
stammered, “They were two of the best 
successively played holes I have ever wit- 
nessed.” 


} 








Early one frosty morning in Manhatta, 
a sturdy gentleman greyed at the tempks 
descended from his suite on the 33rd floor 
of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel for a consti- 
tutional up Fifth Avenue to Central Park 
and back with a companion. A few people 
nodded to him. He smiled out of his 
turned-up collar. On Fifth Avenue some- 
one leaned over a bus rail, shouted: 
“Howdy, Hoover! How’re you doing? 

Strolling with his Detective-Secretary 
Lawrence Richey for the first time in four 
years without secret service agents, Citizen 
Herbert Hoover found much to interest 
him. A taxi driver offered them a free 
ride anywhere. “You know,” said Secre- 
tary Richey, “we had not had a chance to 
go out and see the town. ... Many of 
the old mansions that he knew have gone. 
We looked at the Rockefeller Center De- 
velopment.” 

Friday evening Citizen Hoover had 4 
moment of alarm when he was told of the 
California earthquake (see p. 13). He 
telephoned Pasadena, learned that his wife 
and Herbert Jr. were safe. 

Hoover visitors: Ogden Livingston 
Mills, Patrick Jay Hurley, Walter Folger 
Brown, George Barr Baker, Republican 
State Chairman William Kingsland Macy, 
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POSSIBLY YES, PROBABLY NO! 


says science 


What causes a cold? Nobody knows 
for certain —though medical prog- 
ress is surely closing in on the cause 


UT SCIENCE does know that if you fol- 

low the old saying and invariably “Stuff 
a cold,” you will most likely have a fever to 
starve! 

Watch your temperature and your children’s 
temperature. Fever is a warning that some- 
thing is wrong, a danger signal that recom- 
mends, “Better ask the doctor to drop around 
and check up.” 

A Taylor Fever Thermometer will act as a 
health-watchman for your family. A Taylor 
Wall Thermometer willenable you to keep your 
rooms ut the right temperature. A Taylor Win- 
dow Thermometer will tell you what clothes 
to wear outdoors. 

To have these thermometers and use them 
gives a pleasant sense of security. They have 
all the dependable accuracy that has made 
Taylor Temperature and Humidity instruments 
world famous. Look for the name “Taylor.” 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. 






TAYLOR FEVER 
THERMOMETER 


Comes in a convenient case 


and has magn ifying lens for 
easy reading. Price $2.00, 


TAYLOR STORMO. 

CUIDE— Fairfax model. A perfect gift, particularly for 
aman, Tells when it will be clear, cool, stormy, windy, ete. 
In satin black with revolving altitude adjustment,. 4/' alu- 


minum dial and chrome trim. No. 2257. Price, $10.00. 





Prices slightly higher in Canada and west of Mississippi. 


‘Taylor 


INSTRUMENTS 


IN INDUSTRY 


, other types for indicating, recording 
and controlling 


temperature, pressure and humidity, 


TIME 


Edgar Rickard (Hoover financial adviser), 
unnamed offerers of business connections, 
many a charitable organization seeking 
backing. 





The touring S. S. Lafayette was held up 
in Colon, Panama, quarantined for half 
an hour, waiting for New Mexico’s U. S. 
Senator Bronson Cutting to get out of 
bed. 


When the Duke of Manchester’s sec- 
ond wife, Kathleen Ethel Dawes Montagu, 











Acme 


DvukKE & 2NpD DucHEss OF MANCHESTER 
He: “T’ve always been a mug.” 


sued through the estate’s trustees to get 
the Manchester jewels, furs and laces 
from his first wife Helena Zimmerman 
Montagu, the florid Duke told British re- 
porters, ““My trouble is that I’ve been a 
mug, always too trustful and willing.” 


~ . 


In Vienna Baron Herbert von Popper, 
nephew by marriage of Singer Maria Jer- 
itza von Popper, was arrested on a charge 
of stealing a Viennese socialite’s $12,000 
necklace. 

Helen Keller in a syndicated story told 
of meeting Writer George Bernard Shaw 
in Lady Astor’s London drawing-room. 
Miss Keller had been deeply affected by 
Pygmalion and Saint Joan, waited long in 
a flutter of hero worship for the great Shaw 
to wake from a nap. When he came, she 
groped out her hand, felt a hand “bristling 
with egotism” take it slackly. She: “I’ve 
wanted to know you for ever so long.’ 
He: “Why do all you Americans say the 
same thing?” Her companion tapped his 
words into her hand. Lady Astor put in, 
“Shaw, don't you realize that this is Helen 
Keller? She is deaf and blind.” Snapped 
brutal poseur Shaw, “Why, of course! All 
Americans are deaf and blind—and dumb.” 

The teacher of Godfrey Rockefeller, 8, 
great grandnephew of John D. Sr., at the 
Greenwich (Conn.) Country Day School, 
told her class last week to prepare a short 
story. That night Godfrey slept at a 
friend’s house, plotted an early start West 
for story material. At 3 a. m., Godfrey & 
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‘Let’s get out 
of here... 

I simply can't 
breathe. 


A purchase... except 
for the invisible competitor... hot, stagnant, 
stuffy air...air that repels instead of attract- 
ing customers to linger and buy. Q York Air 
Conditioning creates good will among old 
customers and attracts new ones...a silent 
sales force that builds steadier store business 
the year ’round. Q In summer it invites with 
cool, dry air indoors...when weather hovers 
in the humid nineties and says it’s too warm to 
shop...when losses from soiled merchandise 
alone amount to startling figures in uncon- 
ditioned stores. Q Again, in winter... instead 
of over-dry, over-hot, stale air... it welcomes 
with a fresh, invigorating atmosphere, .. 
comfortably héated and humidified. @ And 
throughout the year salespeople work under 
conditions that encourage courtesy and pro- 
ductive sales effort. Q York Air Conditioning 
can be applied to the largest store or smallest 
specialty shop. Central or unit system... 
it lives up to a name that has spelled quality 
and dependability for the past half-century. 


YORK AIR CONDITIONING 


York Ice Machinery Corporation, York, Pennsylvania, 
I am interested in Air Conditioning for 


Vame — 





Address 


—_—_—_— 
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NEW PRICES FOR SPRING 


Forty dollars is the new low price this Spring 
at which Brooks Brothers’ suits begin—the low- 
est we have been able to quote in many years. 
Prices for other articles are equally reasonable. 
hats at 


Shoes for instance, begin at ten dollars ; 


five dollars; shirts at two dollars and seventy-five 
cents. Yet, as you would expect, there is abso- 


lutely no deviation in Brooks Brothers’ 


quality. 
Suits $40 to $65 

If you will write to our Mail Order Office, we shall be 

glad to send you illustrated circulars — together with the 

current itinerary of our travelling representatives who 

are now visiting 46 cities all over the United States, in 


addition to the best known schools and colleges in the East. 






Mer: 


YC 


LOTHINGA 


CE > CLOT HIN 
Mens f 5 furnishings, Flats $ Shoes 
NEW YORK: BOSTON: NEWPORT: PALM BEACH 


MADISON AVENUE 


NUMBER ONE WALL STREET - NEW YORK 


STREET - BOSTON 


NEWBURY COR. BERKELEY 


CORNER FORTY-FOURTH STREET 


| cold & windy Boston Post Road. 
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friend, dressed in sombrero and Buffalo 
Bill belt, tiptoed out and legged it up the 


Soon a 
police car pulle d up, took them to the sta- 
tion house as homeless waifs. After they 
had given their names and before they 
were returned to their parents, the two 
were shown the dark jail cells, shivered 
and swore they would never run away 
again. 


® 


While Bridge Expert Alfred Maxi- 
milian Gruenther & wife sat watching a 
Baltimore hockey game, the puck lofted 
over the barrier, blacked Mrs. Gruenther’s 
right eye. 








ee 


Ill lay: U. S. Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, with a bad cold in Washington: 
Pennsylvania’s U. S. Senator James John 
Davis and President Edward Eugene 
Loomis of Lehigh Valley Railroad, of ap- 
pendicitis in Pittsburgh and Sayre, Pa.; 
President Herbert Nathan Straus of 
Newark’s L. Bamberger & Co. department 
store, of heart trouble in Manhattan; 
Dancer Jansci (“Jenny”) Dolly, of three 
broken ribs, a pierced lung and lacerations 
(motor accident) in Bordeaux. 








Sequels 


To news of bygone weeks, herewith 
sequels from last week’s news: 
@ To Joseph Zangara’s assassination of 
Chicago’s Mayor Cermak (Time, Feb. 27; 
March 13); a sentence to the electric chair 
(“and may God have mercy on your 
soul’); in Miami, Fla. 


| @ To the prosecution of Sam Kaplan, de- 


posed boss of Manhattan’s Local 306 of 
the Motion Picture Machine Operators 
Union, for coercion (expelling carpers 
who wanted an accounting of union funds 
from which Kaplan drew a $21,800 salary 
and “gifts’”) (Time, Dec. 12); conve 
tion; in Manhattan. 

@ To the discovery of $500,000 defalca- 
tions from Standard-Vacuum Transporti- 
tion Co. (Socony-Vacuum tanker line) by 
Assistant Paymaster William C. Head, 9 
(Time, Dec. 12); a sentence of three t¢ 
six years imprisonment; in Manhattan. 
~ To the U. S. Supreme Court’s ordet 
last November for a new “fair” trial fo 
seven Scottsboro (Ala.) Negroes set- 
tenced to death on charges of raping two 
white girls (Tre, June 22, 1931; Nov 
14, 1932); a change of venue to Decatur 
Ala. and a defense motion to quash the 
indictments on the ground that no Negro 
had been a member of the indicting gran¢ 
jury. Editorialized Scottsboro’s Jackson 
County Sentinel last year: “A Negro 0 
a jury in Jackson County would be 
curiosity, and curiosities are sometimes 
embalmed.” 

q@ Capt. Anton Heinen, German dirigible 
pilot, was hired by the U. S. Government 
in 1923 to help train a crew for the Navys 
first dirigible, Shenandoah. Out of Navy 
employ, he formed a company three years 
ago in Atlantic City, N. J. to build and 
sell “air yachts” (small blimps) for $10. 
000 each (Tre, Nov. 3, 1930). He built 
& flew one, for demonstration, made 110 
sales. Next week the demonstration ship 
(104-ft. long, four passenger) will be auc- 
tioned in Atlantic City to satisfy a claim 
for $151.30. 
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BOOKS 








Unpegged Pound 


A Drart oF XXX Cantos—Ezra 
Pound—Farrar & Rinehart ($2.50). 

Though Thomas Stearns Eliot is now 
the mummified god of a large school of 
present-day poetasters, where two or three 
literary lights are gathered together the 
name of another U. S. poet-expatriate is 
apt to be murmured with more respect. 
Less popular, less memorably chantable 
than Poet Eliot’s neatly allusive threno- 
dies, poems by Pound are trademarked by 
no less scholarship, by language that is 
both more violent and more obscure. A 
cat that walks by himself, tenaciously 
unhousebroken and very unsafe for chil- 
dren, Pound has been given a wide berth 
by U. S. publishers and U. S. critics, but 
his European reputation is nothing to 
sneeze at. In bringing out the first U. S. 
edition of Pound’s magnum opus alert 











Rolando Monti 
Ezra Loomis Pounp 


hah hah ahah thmm, thunb, ah 
woh woh araha thumm, bhaaa. 


Publisher Farrar shows that he has heard 
a thing or two. On the jacket of A Draft 
of XXX Cantos he quotes: 


James Joyce: “Nothing could be more 
true than to say that we all owe a great 
deal to him. But I, most of all, surely.” 
Ford Madox Ford: “The first word you 
have to say about them [the Cantos] is: 
Their extraordinary beauty. And the last 
word will be: Beauty.” Ernest Heming- 
way: “Any poet born in this century or 
in the last ten years of the preceding cen- 
tury who can honestly say that he has 
not been influenced by or learned greatly 
irom the work of Ezra Pound deserves to 
be pitied rather than rebuked. . . . The 
best of Pound’s writing—and it is in the 
Cantos—will last as long as there is any 
literature.” T. S. Eliot (who dedicated 
his famed The Waste Land to Pound): 
“... There is no other contemporary 

- whom I-ever want to re-read for 
pleasure.” Allen Tate: “One of the three 
great works of poetry in our time.” Hugh 
Walpole: “He is a beautiful mingler of 


dead worlds and live ones to me—one of 
the few poets who bridges the gulf be- 
tween the Renaissance and Lenin.” Archi- 
bald MacLeish: “Pound, more than any 
other man, is responsible for the emanci- 
pation of modern English poetry from 
the prose tradition of the 19th Century.” 
A large section of serious critics think 
Pound is not only best of living U. S. 
poets but the only one since Walt Whit- 
man to exert a great influence in Europe. 

Of Robert Browning’s most obscure 
poem, Sordello, it was said that only one 
person understood it—the author—and 
that later even he forgot what it all meant. 
Whether or not the Cantos have a “mean- 
ing,” Author Pound seems to realize that 
his readers may have the same difficulty: 

Hang it all, Robert Browning, 

There can be but the one “Sordello.” 
But Pound does nothing to he!p his read- 
ers. He once told a friend that the key to 
the Cantos was “the presentness of the 
past,” but if there is any connected idea 
(there is no story) in the Cantos, it is too 
elusive for amateur readers, too buried 
under Greek, Latin, Provencal, Italian, 
French, German, Spanish, Japanese al- 
lusions. Stunned by the almost continuous 
avalanche of changing subjects, the plain 
reader may be too dizzied to get far, but 
if he perseveres and keeps his eyes open 
he should find some picture-passages to 
please him: 

Glide of water, lights and the prore, 

Silver beaks out of night, 

Stone, bough over bough, 

lamps fluid in water, 

Pine by the black trunk of its shadow 

And on hill black trunks of the shadow 

The trees melted in air. 

One of the scenes is a scatological In- 
ferno, in which Poet Pound has left blank 
the obscene names of the inhabitants 
while printing the most outspoken Anglo- 
Saxon unprintables. Even drummers 
might recognize his well-told tale of the 
man who was not a father but a mother. 
Omni-audacious, Pound thus transliterates 
the sound of a waterfall: 

hah hah ahah thmm, thunb, ah 

woh woh araha thumm, bhaaa. 

The Author is as widely known for 
his scholarly translations, for his wildly 
inimitable letters-to-editors, as for his 
poetry. In the 47 years since his birth 
in Hailey, Idaho, Ezra Loomis Pound has 
published 15 books of poetry, nine prose, 
six translations (from Italian, Japanese, 
Provencal, French). He entered the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania at 15, afterwards 
taught romance languages there. When 
he was 22 he went to Europe and has not 
been back since, living in Venice, London, 
Paris and now (for the last seven years) 
in Rapallo. He regards Fascist Italy as 
“freer than anywhere else in the occi- 
dent.” Always identified with left-wing 
magazines, Pound co-edited Wyndham 
Lewis’ short-lived Blast, was correspond- 
ent for the late Little Review, Dial, and 
edited the now defunct Exile. In 1927 


he was awarded the Dial prize of $2,000 
for distinguished service to U. S. letters. 
Tall, red-haired, red-bearded, high-voiced, 
nervous, he hates the U. S., hates “Ameri- 


canization,” says: “It is perhaps no more 
foolish to go at a hermit’s bidding to 
recover an old sepulchre than to make 
new sepulchres at the bidding of finance.” 
Champion of new names, he has helped 
put on the map the late Sculptor Gaudier- 
Brzeska, James Joyce, Rabindranath Ta- 
gore, Musician George Antheil. 

Other books: Persone, Ripostes, Quia 
Pauper Amavi, Imaginary Letters, Hugh 
Selwyn Mauberley, Indiscretions. 
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Non-Parteesian 

H1zZoNER THE Mayor—Joel Sayre— 
Day ($2). 

Author Sayre’s Rackety Rax got a good 
press and went to Hollywood; Hizzoner 
the Mayor deserves an even better fate. 
Riotously jovial satire, it sets ringing no 
tocsin of reform but the welkin echoes 
its topical tintinnabulations. Aside from 
and under its uproarious humor, Hizzoner 
the Mayor has grimmer implications that 
need underlining nowadays for few U. S. 
citizens. In the perennial Augean task of 














Jor SAyre & DAUGHTER Nora 


“Even a goat becomes gradually tired 
from eating tin kens, tin kens, tin 
kens, tin kens.” 


turning the rascals out, such hearty slap- 
stick broom-thwacks as Author Sayre’s 
may be as effective in the long run as all 
the Herculean street-cleaning apparatus 
of a Judge Seabury. 

No U. S. city has ever suffered the 
simultaneous ministrations of Jimmy 
Walker and Big Bill Thompson. Author 
Sayre’s pleasing idea is to imagine a city 
that did. Mayor of Greater Malta, a 
municipality strongly resembling Greater 
New York, is John Norris (“Jolly John”) 
Holtsapple, who is first seen rising from 
his bed of alcoholic pain to go down the 
Bay and welcome Waldo, champion 
wrestling bear. Jolly John’s party has 
the city in its bag but only a slim margin 
of control on the Board of Aldermen, 
whose president, Harrie Satchells, is after 
the mayoralty. The campaign is a hum- 
dinger, nip & tuck all the way. When 
Satchells at one meeting produces an in- 
flated rubber cartoon of Holtsapple and 
lets the air out as he asks it embarrassing 
questions, he is one up. Jolly John (aping 





TIME 


| Big Bill Thompson’s famed performances 
with jackasses et al.) evens things up by 
leading out a pig, addressing it as Harrie. 
By an ingenious scheme for keeping the 
colored vote from the polls on election 
day, Satchells gets in. 

But Jolly John and his crowd continue 





“Tl be 
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Money's Worth 


Yellowstone Park is America’s 
most-for-the-money vacation. Sum- 
mer rail fares west are the lowest 
ever! Individual or Escorted Tours. 


Send for free Yellowstone album. E. E. 
Nelson, 137 Northern Pacific Railway, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


For Travel in the West—the NEW 


North Coast Limited 













“THE SAME 
HOT PASSION” 


“BRNN VICKERS belongs with 
Main Street aud Arrowsmith,” writes 
Lewis Gannett. “It will shock some — 
stir more — bore a few (I pity them, 
with ice in their veins). But they will 
all read it with the same hot passion 
which only Sinclair Lewis can arouse. 
Dickens had this power. Who else?” 

$2.50 Doubleday, Doran 








ANN VICKERS 
by.. Sinclair Lewis 


—first novel since he won the Nobel 
Prize. The new national Best Seller. 
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AT A GLANCE 
Thumb-indexed — bound 
in limp suede fabrikoid 
BIGGER— BETTER THAN EVER 













eo Before Buying ee 
Send 25 cents in stamps, | 
coin or check for our fa- 
mous 152 page catalog 
describing American and 
Imported Rifles, Shot- 
guns, Revolvers, Targets. 
Ammunition, Scopes, Gun Accessories. Parts. Repairing. 
Latest Prices. Over 2000 items, 1100 illustrations. Compare 
models. When in New York visit our new Gun Salesroom. 


A. F. STOEGER-,- INC. 


America’s Great Gun House 





S07 FIFTH AVENUE (at 42nd STREET) NEW YORK, N. Y. 





to play ball with the administration, and 
both parties find room in the trough. 
Meantime a series of mysterious murders, 
in which the victim invariably has a hoof- 
mark around the left eye, helps make 
plain people restive. When the city goes 
bankrupt for $576,000,000, with its Mayor 
junketing in Paris, public apathy is at 


| last aroused. At a property-owners’ pro- 
| test banquet, winged words fan the flames. 
| “Poison’ly, Mister Tussmester and fellow 


goats, poison’ly, I’m getting tired eating 


| all the tin kens our friends in City Hall 


has been feeding us the last few years. 
Even a goat becomes gradually tired from 
eating tin kens, tin kens, tin kens, tin 
kens.” A riot destroys the City Hall, 
scares the politicians into adopting City 
Managership. They drop their differences 
and become a “non-parteesian” party. 
With the new City Manager at the head 
of the same old gang, the same old round 
begins all over. 

The Author. Joel Sayre, 33, born a 
Hoosier, was. brought up in Columbus, 
Ohio. During the War he served “briefly” 
with the Canadian Expeditionary Forces 
in Siberia; after the Armistice continued 
his education at Williams, Toronto, Ox- 
ford, Heidelberg, Marburg, Bliss Business 
College. Off & on a newshawk for ten 
years (on the Ohio State Journal, New 
York Telegram, New York Daily News, 
New York Herald-Tribune), he tried his 
hand unsuccessfully at writing advertis- 
ing copy, teaching school, studying medi- 
cine. Rackety Rax’s success gave him a 
better idea. 
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Way Up Yonder 

THE QUEST FOR PoLAR TREASURES—Jan 
Welzl—Macmillan ($2). 

Readers who gobbled Jan Welzl’s Thirty 
Years in the Golden North (Time, May 
23), with or without salt, should smack 
their lips over this anecdotal sequel. In 





| the first book Welzl told how, from being 
a locksmith, sailor, tramp he became a 


trader, proprietor of a boat, chief judge 
of New Siberia. In The Quest for Polar 
Treasures he describes with the same un- 
literary candor tall tales of further gold 
and fur hunts. 

When news of the Alaska gold rush 
reached New Siberia, Welzl caught the 
fever, mushed across the Arctic ice to get 
his share. But he soon, like Denver’s 
Horace Austin Warner Tabor, made up his 
mind that the only gold-diggers who made 


| fortunes were the middlemen; he went 


back to hunting and trapping for a living. 
“Gold-digging,” says he, “is a horrid occu- 
pation, but a bit better than begging.” In 


| Alaska and northern Canada he met many 


an eccentric adventurer. Dawson Tom was 


| a card-sharp whose favorite dodge for get- 
| ting free drinks was to produce what 
| looked like a stick of dynamite in a 


crowded saloon, shout: “Closing time! 
The pub is going up!” and light the fuse. 
When the novelty of this trick wore off 
he substituted a rocket for the non- 
explosive “dynamite.” Finlander Kid was 


March 20, 1933 


103, with hair “over four yards long”; his 
sledges were pulled by four brown bears 
to whom he told all his troubles. 

Few women, says Welzl, are taken on 
hunting expeditions, and then “mostly 
hybrids, because the pure-blooded women 
of the northern tribes smell too much.” 
In northern Canada Welz] found several 
small yellow stones, hit one with a hammer 
and was nearly deafened by the explosion, 
“Tt may sound incredible, but in the Far 
North most of the gold-diggers and hunt- 
ers know of these stones.” 

Hunters sometimes eat wolf or fox meat, 
says Welzl, but dogs can always spot such 
aman. When he comes to a village “whole 
packs of dogs shuffle after him and water 
him: a man like that ought to be pitied.” 
He confesses he is fond of bear’s meat 
himself, says he “often ate a huge pot of 
bear-stew at one sitting. Sometimes I ate 
three bears in a month.” 
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Monkey Business 

Appius & VirciIn1A—G. E. Trevelyan— 
Putnam ($2). 

Readers who liked John Collier’s His 
Monkey Wife, David Garnett’s Lady into 
Fox, or Edgar Allan Poe’s The Murders in 
the Rue Morgue might each find something 
to his liking in Authoress Trevelyan’s 
Appius & Virginia. Those who have 
watched babies in the nursery or monkeys 
in the zoo with mixed but fascinated feel- 
ings may also find it reminiscent. 

Virginia, English spinster and university 
graduate, had a great idea. She would 
adopt a new-born orang-utan, bring him up 
like a human child, make him gradually 
over into a human being. She got the 
orang-utan, called him Appius, removed 
herself and him to an isolated cottage 
where for ten years she carried out her 
great experiment. Mother, servant and 
teacher all in one, Virginia brought up 
Appius with firmness and faith in the way 
well-behaved little boys should go. Up to 
a certain point things went well. Appius 
walked erect, called Virginia ‘Mama,” 
spoke out his simple ideas in pidgin Eng- 
lish. But when Appius and some little 
boys got their first sight of each other 
over the garden wall they called him a 
ape; Appius had a relapse to the jungle 
After that Virginia’s faith in her exper- 
ment became desperate; she began to see, 
though she would not admit, the tragedy 
that was coming. 








Books of the Week 


S1nc Berore BrEAKFAST—Vincent 
McHugh—Simon & Schuster ($2.50). | 
Love among the artists at a seaside | 


resort. 

THE Marcu or Democracy— 
James Truslow Adams—Scribner 
($3.50). Second and final volume of 
Adams’ popular U. S. history. 

Last Porms—D. H. Lawrence— 
Viking ($3). Posthumous poems 
edited by Richard Aldington. 

WaLLs or Gotp—Kathleen Norris 
—Doubleday, Doran ($2). None 
genuine without this signature. 

Key WEstT AND CoLLectTeD PoEMS 
—Hart Crane—Liveright ($3). 
Posthumous work of the poet whose 
suicide last year was regarded as a 
major loss to U. S. literature. 
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Here goes! ... (Her first Spud) “Ona 


day like this, I’d try 


anything. Let’s have one of those minty jiggers that you always 


smoke. They tell me they’re awfully cool.” 





a 


I wonder. . . (Her sixth Spud) “You 
know, I think I could care for Spuds. 
That menthol business is fading away. 
And I’ve never had such a clean taste 
in my mouth after smoking.” 
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Spuds, please!... (Her second pack) “Yes, Spuds! Can’t a girl change 
her brand? I’ve switched over to...what do they call it ?... mouth-happi- 
ness! Once you’re used to it, that Spud sensation makes good tobacco 
more fun than ever.” The Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


MENTHOL-COOLED CIGARETTES - 20 FOR 15c 


(25¢ IN CANADA) 








